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If thou put the Brethren in remembrance of these things, thou shalt be 


a good minister of Jesus Christ. 
' i Tim. iv. 6. 
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A Practical Exposition of the Tendency and Proceedings of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, begun in a Correspondence 
between the Rev. H. H. Nor ris, and J. W. Freshfield, Esq. 
relative to the formation of an Auziliary Bible Society. at 
Hackney ; and completed in an Appendix, containing an entire 
series of the public documents and private papers which that 
measure occasioned ; illustrated with Notes and Observations. 
Edited by the Rev. H. H. Norris, M. A. Curate of St. John’s 
Chapel, Hackney, and Chaplain to the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
Svo. Pp. 440. Rivingtons. 1813. 


In our last number, we declared our intention of reconsider - 
ing, more fully than we have hitherto done, the pernicious 
effects of the Bible Society, in its progress to maturity. We 
have, from the beginning, endeavoured to discourage it, from 
a thorough conviction of its tendency to injure that cause 
which it professes to support, to impede instead of to promote 
the diffusion of Christian knowledge, to injure instead of to 
serve the best interests of the Christian religion, In announc- 
ing this opinion, we were fully aware that we should expose our- 
selves to the charge of presumption, as many men of un- 
doubted worth, ! -nowledge, and piety, some members, and a 
few di; gnitarie s, of the Church, had become its open, anxious, 
and zealous supporters. But no authority, however respect- 
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106 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


able, can give sanction to error ; change mischief into good ; 
convert danger into security; transform schism into unity; or 
make falsehood pass for truth. Without, then, meaning to 
impeach the motives of the respectable individuals to whom 
we advert, we have contented ourselves with confuting their 
arguments ; and we shall stedfastly continue, without regard 
to persons, to plead the cause of truth, and to defend the 
church, against the professed enemies, the hypocritical advo- 
cates, and the mistaken friends, of both or of either. 

We have always thought, in the first place, that the union 
of Churchmen, with Dissenters, schismatics, and even infidels, 
of every denomination, for the attainment of a religious object, 
is unnatural in itself, and dangerous in its consequences. 
Unnatural, because there is no one point of religion upon 
which members, sO congregated, an agree with each other ; 
dangerous, because it impresses the common people with the 
truth of an opinion, which Dissenters have long sedulously 
laboured to inculcate, that there is no essential difference in 
religious persuasions, and that whether a man go to a church 
or to a conventicle, ‘tis the same thing. Indeed, when the 
prelate, the quaker, the presbyterian, the independent, the soci- 
nian, and the jew, associate for one common religious purpose, 
such a conclusion must be allowed to be very far from irra- 
tional, when drawn by those who will ever judge chiefly from 
appearances. But we are wished to believe, by some who are 
not absolutely blind to this glaring incongruity, that the end 
justifies the means; and that more good is produced by the 
union of heterogeneous characters, than could be effected by 
their separate agency. It would puzzle, however, a plain man 
to discover, how the separate exertions of churchmen, and of 
dissenters, in their respective spheres, animated by the same 
spirit, and conducted with the same energy, could fail to achieve 
as much good, as could be produced by their united efforts. 
It has, therefore, always appeared to us, that no advantage 
resulted from the society in question, to counterbalance the 
evil with which it was pregnant. 

Here we have taken a very limited view of the question, 
on the assumption, that the only object of the society is the 
circulation of the scriptures. Out of this another question 
ariscs,—is the cireulation of the bible, wi — t note or comment, 
wie is the boasted peculiarity of excellence arrogated to 

self by the Bible Society—the best, or most likely, means of 
promoting c} istian knowledge? ‘This question Mr. Norris has 
liseussed, and, therefore, we shall reserve our own sentiments 
upon it, till we come to the passage in which he considers it. 
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It must not be forgotten, for a moment, “by those who peruse 
Mr. Norris’s book, that the contest, on his side, was purely 
defensive ; that he was engaged, like a true parish priest, in 
performing, conscientiously, within his appointed sphere of 
action, the important duties of his sacred office; when a 
number of fanatical intruders,—for even Mr. Freshfield, who is, 
we understand, an attorney, and in partnership with Mr. Kaye, 
the solicitor to the Bank, was not a parishioner either of 
lackney or of Newington,—endeavoured to interrupt the 
existing harmony by the establishment of Auxiliary Societies 
there. Mr. Norris, and his worthy vicar, Dr. Watson, felt it to 
be their duty to resist them. And how were they resisted in 
the present instance ? by private remonstrance, Nor till this 
proved absolutely ineffectual, by the ostentatious obstinacy of 
their legal opponent, had they, or either of them, recourse to 
any public manifestation of their sentiments. 

In assigning his reason for dedicating his work to the Bishop 
of the Diocese, the reverend author observes, that “ the subject 
treated of involves in it the discharge of pastoral obligations, 
and is therefore tendered officially to your lordship, as an appeal, 
from the decision of self-constituted judges, to that legitimate 
authority which is at once empowered, and qualified to decide.” 


«« The question at issue, my Lord,” continues Mr. Norris, ‘ is 
whether the engagements entered into by clergymen at their ordina- 
tion are merely words of course, attaching no responsibility to those 
who make these solemn stipulations, or whether they are to be con- 
scientiously fulfilled in the several particulars specified, whenever 
occasions arise to which each of them specitically reiates.” 


These engagements, of course, it cannot be expected, avowed 
dissenters and schismatics will respect; but it was to be 
expected that the gentleman whose irregular and presumptuous 
conduct provoked ‘this controversy, and who professes now to 
be a member of the Church of England, would not presume 
to airrogate to himself a right to interpose his notions of 
religious instruction between the clergyman of a parish and 
his flock. By the assumption of that right, he betrayed, at 
once, his ignorance and his presumption, and to him, and to 
those who acted as his associates, must the evil consequences 
and the blaine, of interrupting the peace and harmony of two 
parishes, provided with clergymen, eminently distinguished 
for their christian piety, their well- regulated zeal, their theolo- 
gical knowledge, the purity of their doctrine, the excellence 
of their sermons, and the irreproachableness of their conduct, 
be, exclusively, ascribed. 
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108 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


** T am well aware,” adds our author, “‘ that respecting the tendency 
of the Bible Society opposite opinions are séi// entertained, even 
amongst men of distinguished worth and reputation; and I am 
ready to admit, that it would have been highly arrogant in any one, 
in the hitherto divided state of mind in which churchmen are found 
upon the subject, to have expected from them that, to such persua- 
sions as those stated above, they should yield a general concession.— 
But this was not what the Clergy of Hackney solicited. The sum 
and substance of their solicitation was (were,) that deference might 
be paid to their conscientious judgment, within those limits, in which 
they sustained the burthen of subordinate spiritual authority, and had 
the line of conduct which it was their duty to pursue, marked out to 
them by the above specified stipulations.” 


Such were the moderate views; and the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the parochial clergy, to which, however, the zealots of 
the Bible Society were not disposed to pay deference. The 
boasted tendency of the Bible to promote “ quietness, peace, 
and love,” which has been so ostentatiously brought forward, as 
a decisive answer to every possible objection, has been proved,in 
numberless instances, to be nothing more than a vain pretext 5 
for the effect has been to encourage schism, insubordination, 
and strife. This may seem blasphemy to those who have been 
accustomed modestly to identify themselves with the word of 
God ; but it is, unhappily, a melancholy truth, too well 
established to admit of confutation. But these gentlemen 
forget that the clergy of the established church vow, among 
other things, at their ordination, to promote peace and union, 
by “ the banishing strange doctrines away ;” and it would 
puzzle a much wiser man than Mr, Freshfield to prove, either 
the existence of a right in any bedy of persons to interfere with 
the discharge of this imperative duty; or to shew that the 
proper discharge of it can be facilitated, by the introduction of 
strangers into their parishes, composed of different sects, and 
professing those very doctrines which they are bound to drive 
away. 

Mr. Norris, in his introduction, shews that he is aware of 
the disadvantages under which he must labour who enters 
upon a discussion upon which so much has already been said, 
and en which so many different opinions still prevail. He 
successfully pleads, however, the necessity of the case, arising. 
out of ihe duty imposed upon him, to vindicate himself from 
the charge of vexatious opposition, and to prove to the parish 
in which he officiates, and to the world at large, that he has 
used every effort in his power to resist what he considers as 
pernicious, and that he has done no more than it was his duty 
to do. It has been contended, by the advocates for the Bible” 
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Society, that no one argument has been adduced, which can be 
considered as proof that it has any secret views injurious to the 
interests of the established church; and that proof of such 
tendency must be brought forward, before it can be expected 
that a Society, encouraged by so many respectable persons, 
should be condemned. Onthis, Mr. Norris thus remarks: 


«© The weight of this objection is much more imposing than sub- 
stantial ; for it demands an evidence which, in the outset of any 
undertaking, it is not in the nature of things possible to produce ; it 
implies that the connection between moral causes and effects bears 
no analogy to their connection in nature ; and that mankind can draw 
no sound practical conclusions from past experience ; and it involves 
this further implication, that all enquiry of a precautionary nature is 
unavailing ; and that every mischievous device must be allowed such 
progress towards success, that those whom it is circumventing, and, 
when suffered to have its perfect work, it will ultimately destroy, 
must first sustain some partial injury from its baneful operation, 
before any effectual impression can be made upon their minds, that 
it has any properties belonging to it by which their welfare can be 
affected. 

“ It is, however, to meet this objection, that the present publi- 
cation is sent forth. It answers the call of those who call for Dz- 
MONSTRATIONS ; and this is its specific claim to public regard. It is 
emphatically what its title sets forth—a practical exposition of the 
tendency and proceedings of the Bible society. It is an exhibition of 
its whole plan systematically arranged and displayed, not in theory, 
but in effect. The “‘ surmises” which were deemed too uncandid 
and improbable to be listened to, are all verified; and the artifices 
are exposed, by which “‘ excellent and distinguished men” have 
been lured to give it their support. The comparative value, more- 
over, of this matn stay of the institution is appreciated, and its 
disrespect towards dignitaries discountenancing its proceedings is 
pointed out. From the special relation which it bears to a particular 
parish, it might be conceived to be a detail rather of a Jocal nature, 
than one of general application ; and it is so far true, that a lively 
interest in the welfare of that parish, to which many powerful ties 
bind the editor’s affections, first suggested the undertaking ; and much 
of the exemplification which appears is derived from documents and 
information which vigilant attention to the proceedings of those, 
who were resolved, at all adventures, to make Hackney an auxiliary 
station, put in his possession, But many most important illustrations 
are extracted from the records of simultaneous movements in other 
parts of the kingdom ; and the parallel passages from scarce remains 
of puritanical history, and from the system of the united Irishmen, 
have a reference to all. Independently, however, of this, it is to be 
recollected that, in all the ramifications of the Bible society, one 
system prevails; it being not the least profound article of its policy, 
tbat a plan of organization, synoptically exemplified, and most dis- 
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tinctly explained, should be assiduously circulated wherever aoy 
opening appears for an attempt at affiliation. Tis characteristic prin- 
ciple is, that itshould be onE AND INDIvIsIBLE. Wherever, there- 
fore, the scene is laid, the drama is the same, as well in its design as 
in its execution ; and though the editor reports specifically transactions 
which haye taken place at ‘Hackney, yet 





— ‘* mutate nomine, de te 
*¢ Fabula narraiur.” Hor. Sat. 1.1.17. 
/ 


will bring home his narrative to every parish throughout the kingdom ; 
which, if already brought within the magic circle of auxiliary asso- 
ciation, may read in it a transcript of what has been practised upon 
itself, though very possibly, through inadvertency, without its obser- 
vation ; and, if hitherto undisturbed by the society’s assiduous pro- 
selytists, may confidently consider it as a free monition of what it 
will experience, should it ever become the subject of their ope- 
rations.” 


Such is the nature of the author’s design ; and such the true 
portrait of a society, constructed on the original plan of the 
Jesuits, afterwards perfected by the affiliated jacobinical 
clubs in France, then adopted by the seditious societies in 
England, and by the united Irishmen! Surely the bare me- 
chanism of sucha society is enough to excite a rational alarm 
in those who have witnessed the effects of societies similarly 
constructed ; and, at any other period than the present, when 
the mind of the government, if we may use the expression, has 
become liberalized, it would not fail to rouse the vigilance, 
and to raise the apprehensions of those in whose hands the 
reins of power are deposited. It is impossible, however, not to 
perceive to what destructive purposes a society of this nature, 
so extended yet so connected, so dispersed yet so united, may, 
in the hands of fanaticism or of disatfection, be applied. We 
do not mean to say, that the present members of the Bible 
society have any such purpose in view; but the facility with 
which it may be perverted, by diffesent persons, to ihe ac- 
complishment of such an object, ought to prevent the friends 
of the constitution, and, more “especially, the friends of the 
church, from affording it the smallest encouragement. That 
it is much wiser, as well as much saier, to prevent danger 
than to resist it, is as true, as it is, that it is better to prevent 
crimes than to punish criminals. * And, in proportion to the 
importance of the object to be secured from danger, is the ne- 
cessity of adopting precautionary means for preventing Its 
exposure to danger. 

Mr. Norris, having explained lis design, proceeds to state 
the method which he has adopted for carrying it Into executior, 
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aad as this statement will apprize our readers of what they 
have to expect from a perusal of the book, we shall extract 
it. 

‘*« The publication commences with a series of Letters between 
himself and the gentlemen who, according to his own statement, 
‘ first submitted the measure to his neighbours ;” the correspondence 
being introduced by a letter from the editor, addressed to Mr. Freshe 
field the moment the fact was established that he had this projeet in 
view ; and it was written in the hope that it might add something 
to the weight of the decided expressions of disapprobation which 
both the Rev. Dr. Gaskin, and the Rev. Dr. Watson, had signitied ; 
and being an addition . -vidence of the unanimity which prevailed 
amongst the parochial clergy of the two parishes of which his aux- 
iliary “district. was to be composed, and of the strong sensibility of 
their feelings epon the subject, might, in its associated operation, 
induce him to deem it expedient to abandon his undertaking. This 
not being the case, the correspondence proceeded till Mr. Freshfield’s 
third letter convinced the editor that all further reasoning on the 
subject was in vain. No reply, therefore, was returned to it, and 
this defect is now supplied by copious annotations. The Appendix 
which follows, and which may rather be considered as a continuation 
of the discussion, is much the most important part of the work, 

“ Tt commences with a letter from the Rev. Dr. Watson, conveying 
to a respectable parishioner his reasons for disapproving of the pro- 
jected institution, which, at the joint request of that gentleman, and 
several of his neighbours, was printed and circulated through the 
parish for general information. This is followed by the unanimous 
resolutions of three successive meetings of vestry, passed in conse- 
quence of the vicar’s letter, and circulated through the parish ; toge- 
ther with another letter from him, occasioned by the vote of thanks 
expressive of the high sense entertained by the vestry of the value 
of his pastoral exertions. 

The prelimina " address of the provisional committee of the 
proposed A uxiliary S sciety follows next, to which a counter address, 
and a churchman’s reasons for digcountewancing the establishment of 
the institution, (the two replies whic’ it produced) are subjoined. 
Upon both of these papers, Mr. Freshfield published his remarks. 
These are inserted next in the series, with animadversions by the editor. 
The three ensuing articles are Socinian pasquinades ; prefixed to 
which will be found some preliminary observations upon the interest 
taken by Socinians in the Bible Society, interspersed with authentic 
documents establishing that important fact, and shewing the baneful 

operation of this alliance upon the Christian faith. At the close of 
these observations, the singular coalition uf some churchmen with 
socinians and papists, in charging popery upon those of their brethren 
who have withstood the aggressions of the bible society, is touched 
upon ; and a parallel coalition of the calvinists and papists in the 
reign of James the First, is pointed out, and some apposite sentiments 
from the ‘ gag’ which Bishop Montague applied to ‘* the gagger of 
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protestants,” are produced. The last paper of a controversial nature, 
is an excellent letter from the vicar of Doncaster to the editor of the 
Doncaster Gazette, which was re-printed for the benetit of the parish 
of Hackney, and closed the parochial discussion of the subject. 


** To these discussions succeeds the practical part of the proceed- 
ings ; the two next papers being the notice of the auxiliary meeting, 
and a statement of the proceedings of the day, publishea by avtho- 
rity. 

“* Here the editor thought that his labours were to terininate ; 
but, no sooner was the auxiliary meeting over, and the parochia! col- 
lection made, than the gentlemen, who bad been active in the exe- 


cution of that design, commenced ulterior proceedings ; and, par- 
celling out the parish in four subdivisions, they distributed themselves 
in four provisional committees, and resumed their funciuons in that 
capacity for adjusting all the prel minary arrangements for the incor- 
poration of the ower orders in four bible associations ; ain, after an 
interval of six months, general meetings were called in each subor- 
dinate district, and these were formally established. 

‘* The editor, therefore, had a further task assigned him to render 
his practical exposition comp'ete. Accordingly, the account of the 
auxiliary meeting will be found succeeded by a short narrative to 
connect the two "proceedings together, and the whole terminates with 
the hand-bills, notices, and resoluti ons, of this perfecting exiension 
of the auxiliary system, illustrated by the editor, and coms er led to 
the reader’s serious and impartial considerati on ina concluding addiess ; 
in which the pretensions of the bibie society are briefly investigated, 
the dangers to be apprehended from it set forth, end that co wee of 
proceeding earnestly recommended to the adoption of churchmen of 
all descriptions, which, in his strong conviction, the present emer- 
gency requires,” 


Thus our readers w1'] instantly perceive the important nature 
of the publication before us ; embracing the discussion of a 
subject of extraordinary consequence, and exhibiting a prac- 
tical illustration of those lax principles, which are the reproach 
of the present age, and which, from the ardour with which they 
are embraced, and the indefatigable pains taken to give them 
the widest possible diffusion, are pregnant with the most for- 
midable dangers to the Established Church. To see the coun- 
try distributed into minute portions, having one common bond 
of union, one common centre of action, and subjected to one 
common influence—all its constitutional divisions, land marks, 
and authorities, disregarded ; and a new kind of papal supre- 
macy, rising superior to all acknowledged laws and institutions, 
established ; general meetings, in each portion, convened, at 
the pleasure of their leaders, : and all diverging from the parent 
society, like the rays of a circle froin its centre; to see this, 
and ut the same tune, to see the guardians of the church and 
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the state, perfectly quiescent ; some of them, indeed, engaged 
in promoting ths new and most alarming order of things, and 
otors ‘ooking caim'y on, unwarned by history, untaught by 
expcrieuce, and deriving no wisdom from the awful lessons 
with which this portentous age abounds, is well calculated 
to excite astonishment, and to create alarm, in the mind of 


eve y man who loves his country, and who venerates those Insti- 
tutions which justly render her an object of affection. How 
ofien hes our warning voice been raised against these alarming 
innovatious? How often have we remarked that in the nineteenth 
century, we ar. threatened with a return of either the reign of 
Mary, or the usurpation of Cromwell! Popery on the one hand, 
and fanaticism ou the other, are diligently labouring to undermine 
the venerable fabric of our reformed church ; though wide as 


the poles asuncer in their principles and their doctrines, they 
corciaily unite for the purpose of destruction. Common 
eumity to the establishment is their bond of unicn ; and their 
grateful return for toleration carried to an extent unknown 
to any age or country in which an established church had 
existence 3/it has, in truth, ceased to be toleration ; the lavish 
hana of concession has given it every characteristic of 
encouragement. But while every thing has been conceded by 
the church, nothing has been conceded by her enemies. The 
legisiative measures which have been lately adopted for the 
purpose of conciliation have wholly failed (and such measures 
ever must fail until human nature shall undergo some great 
revolution) to produce the desired effect; they have, on the 
contrary, only served to give fresh confidence to the enemies, 
and fresh cause of regret and apprehension to the friends, of 
the church. Whoever attempts to strengthen the establish- 
ment by additional safeguards, or even to secure it against 
further encroachments, instantly becomes an object of inveterate 
enmity and abuse to dissenters of every denomination. Thus 
it was that Lord Sidmouth was treated for his endeavour to 
restrain the gross and scandalous abuses of the toleration act ; 
and thus have the clergy of Hackney been treated for their 
conscientious exertions to prevent their parish from becoming 
the scene of schismatical experiments. 


“* That offence will not be taken,” says Mr. Norris, “ at the 
developement which is made, is a hope which he has not the inex- 
perience to entertain. His object is, the maintenance of that ascendency, 
which the pure and reformed part of Christ's holy catholic church, 
estallished in these kingdoms, has so long enjoyed, with that liberal 
toleration of all who differ from her, which has never been exercised 
under any other religious domination, and which will immediately 
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cease, should her numerous assailants succeed in their enterprize, and 
again bring her down to the ground---and this is a service which, 
however reasonable for a decided churchman to undertake, he knows 
cannot be at once efficiently and inoffensively performed, 

‘© The moment she fell, at a former period of national frensy and 
infatuation, toleration fell with her: for the presbyterians, who first 
snatched the reins of spiritual power into their hands, esteemed the 
rights of private judgment in religion, to be spiritual wickedness, and 
did their utmost to abolish the exercise of it ty law. And when, in 
the progress of reform, the independent party gained the mastery over 
them, though wniv ersal literty of conscience was their principie, yet 
tolerating blasphemies of every kind, they interdicted the doctrine and 
discipline of that church, whose too compliant spirit had enabled them 
to acquire the power by which they refused er toleration.” 


Does not this plain statement of an historical fact, which 
ought to be known to every churchman in the kingdom, speak 
volumes on the subject of the Bible Society ? Are the presby- 
terians, the independents, and the other countless tribes of 
fanatics which constitute the disgrace of the age in which we 
have the misfortune to live, different in spirit and intent, from 
those of the seventeenth century ? Or, as knowledge and self- 
confidence increase, do the lessons of experience cease to 
have effect? There is not! iing in the events of the last five 
and twenty years to quiet our apprehensions of danger at 
present from the same sources which produced destruction a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 


“« The editor confesses,” and we cordially join him in the con- 
fession, ‘‘ that he does not wish to see the days of tle usurpation 
return, and that, to prevent their recurrence is the object of his 
Jabours. He would say to every man, in the freest spirit of tolera- 
tion, ‘ choose you this day whom yeu will serve,’ for truth, he i 
satisfied, is only to be propagated in a rational way, and force will not 
work real conviction. But while he grants cheerfully this licence to 
others, he wisbes to enjoy the same privilege himself, and be allowed 
to adopt the close as well as the commencement of the Jewish ruler’s 
declaration ; ‘ as for me and my house, we wid serve the Lord ;’ and 
lest this should give an offence, which he most anziously disclaims, he 
begs to qu ality. it by this proviso, that he arrogates no infallibility to 
himself ; but he does mean to affirm, that the Scriptures promulgate 
one faith tobe kept, and one mode of worship to be observed ; and 
further to avow his deliberate conviction to be, that the cburch of 
England in loth those respects sets forth the revealed way ef salvation.” 


(To be continued.) 
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An Hisiovical View of the Philippine Islands, exhibiting their 
Discovery, Population, Language, Government, Manners, 
Customs, Productions, and Conmerce; from the Spanish of 
Martinez de Zuniga; publisied at Manilla, 1803, m Two 
Volumes, witha New and Accurate Map of the Islands, from 
the he st auihorities, public and private, translated by John 
Maver, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 603, 11. 4s. Asperne. isl4. 


WueEn we consider the spirit with which, in different ages of 
the world, conquest has been atchieved, we are compelled to 
regard, with a feeling of wonder, those martial exploits which 
have grown out of it, wage are induced to look upon the Cesars, 
the Pom ipeys, and the Antonys of the Old World, as beings 
soaring above the common herd of the human race. They are, 
however, ouly insulated individuals, in whose disposal, superior 
ability, or a concurrence of fortuitous events, may have placed 
military force, which has been used for their own personal 
aggrandizement. But when we find whole nations like the 
Carthagenians and Phoenicians, commenc ing their career with 
the olive branch in their hand, and forming colonies with no 
further view to conquest, than to give facility to the introduc- 
tion of the arts, the amenities, and the intercourse, of melio- 
rated social life, we follow their footsteps ith reverential awe, 
and are even disposed, i in the original motive, to find a palliative 
for any excesses, or stretch of power, to which the human mind 
is in all cases too prone, and which have at times disgraced 
the councils and conduct of even the wisest and best regulat- 
ed commercial republics and governments, both ancient and 
modern. 

‘The only nations upon ancient record, who addicied them- 
selves to commercial pursuits, are those above alluded to, and, 
although the victorious arms of the military republic of Rome 
eventually succeeded in the total annihilation, not only of the 
power of her commercial rival, but almost of any trace by 
which her position may be unquestionably ascertained, and the 
same destructive weapon was wielded with similar success, 
agai ist the Tyrian capital, yet no other monument than the 
modern Cadiz (Cades) is required, to immortalize the deep 
policy which dictated the establishment of that colony, as well 
as that of the numerous remains in the Mediterranean, and 
elsewhere, which, though d¢ rived din the revolution of human 
events of their original importance, still bear testimony to the 
wisdom Which founded them, aud which, in after ages, by the 
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introduction ‘ef the useful and the decorative arts, contributed 
to the melioration of the lot of humanity. 

We recollect but one solitary instance, in which one of the 
renowned conquerors of antiquity allowed himself to pause in 
his victorious career, and select one of the finest positions in 
the Old World, for the establishment of a commercial empire. 
Alexandria still contains indubitable marks of the grandeur 
and sublimity of conception which distinguished the mind to 
which it owes its birth. 

The martial preponderance of Rome having checked the 
commercial spirit of colonization, and the iron age which fol- 
lowed the declension and fall of the empire, having completed 
its destruction, or at most, confined its exertions to a few incon- 
siderable republics, in or near Italy, we look in vain for any 
tendency to improvement in the state of society, until the 
ferment which Peter the hermit raised began tu evaporate, and 
the discovery of a new route to India struck at the root of that 
power which the republics had found means to consolidate, 
and animated the then leading nations in Europe, with the 
hope of victorious competition in the great field of commer- 
cial enterprise. This new species of crusade, we may almost 
say, created the New World, and the domineering spirit of the 
Church of Rome took it on itself to divide that New World 
between the grand pillars of its support, the Portuguese and 
Spanish nations. 

Although the spirit of martial conquest has for these twenty 
years back been making powerful efforts for superiority, and, 
in its progress towards that end, with a feigned contempt for 
the milder influence of commerce, has even designated its 
supporters as unworthy of an association with the more daring 
soldier, yet the present ruler of France, with all his views 
apparently directed to the acquisition of universal empire, has 
been occasionally drawn into an acknowledgment of the effects 
of that preponderance which Great Britain has acquired; nay, 
it is notorious that, during the short cessation of hostility, he 
had been detected in covertly pursuing the identical plans of 
the old government, and establishing through all Europe, by 
means of commercial residents, a species of espionage to aid 
his views of empire; nor does the spirit of the times give us 
any reason to expect that a peace will prevent the re-establish- 
ment of this system. During the old, as well as the convul- 
sions of the new government, we have sufficient evidence to 
prove that no relaxation in this respect has taken place, and, 
in the volumes now before us, to which, by the way, it is full 
time to draw our reader’s attention, we find the translator has 
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judiciously availed himself of a work published under the 
auspices of the present French government, though undertaken 
during the time of Louis the Sixteenth. This work, the pro- 
duction of the traveller, Sonnerat, and edited, with additions, by 
Sonnini, is, we know not why, still without an English trans- 
lation, at least in print, for it appears, by the introduction of 
the translator of Zuniga, that he has borrowed what he wanted 
from the excellent manuscript transl:tion of a friend. 

The two volumes now submitted to the public contain the 
translation of a work published at Manilla in 1803, which 
purports to be, according to the Spanish author, a description 
and history of the settlement of the Philippines down to the 
peace of 1763, deprived of the excrescences with which most 
Spanish authors, of a certain cast, have been pleased to encum- 
ber their works. ‘The source, from which the information con- 
tained in them is drawn, must be allowed to be undoubted, and 
the freedom used in his strictures on the Spanish government 
and colonial system, rather raise our wonder, at the same time 
that they give the author a weight and independence, which a 
different conduct would not have conferred. The convulsions, 
which in the Spanish colonies have flowed out of the domestic 
policy of the mother country, may have a termination very 
unfavourable to the superiority of the parent state ; and it is no 
strain of political foresight to say, that the taste of power ac- 
quired, and now possessed, by the creoles or landed proprietors 
of Spanish America, will create such a relish from possession, 
as to render its relinquishment at least doubtful, nor does it 
seem compatible with the present impoverished state of old 
Spain, that she should be able, even in the event of peace, to 
wage a successful war of resumption of power over her 
dependencies. Should this be the case, the Philippine islands 
must become an object of very considerable importance with 
some powerful maritime nation, and, even if no such event 
ie follow the present struggle, still the dispersion of pre- 
judice against foreign interference in the Spanish colonies, 
continuing to vanish gradually, whilst by the new East India 
Charter, and the bill for the regulation of the East India trade, 
now before the House, which will go far to exclude the north 
American states from the Indian Peninsula, a field of a most 
extensive description is opened for the British merchant and 
manufacturer, we are disposed to hail as a literary acquisition 
any authenticated source of information, on so interesting a 
subject as the islands in question, on the real state of which, 
we have hitherto been almost in total darkness. 

The authenticity of the original work of Zuniga give a 
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colouring and weight to the whole, which undoubtedly is 
imposing ; but we are of opinion, that the information it 
contains might have been conveyed in a compilation on the 
subject, for which the translator seems to possess very adequate 
ability, though, at the same time, it cannot be denied, that with 
the advantages of a compilation, we are apt to lose sight of the 
authority. ‘The Spanish historian’s narra¥ve of the events in 
the colony must occasionally be dull, but, by these means, we 
not only trace iis sageanes! improvement, but become as it 
were assimilated to the establishment, and perfeci masters of 
all its windings and turnings, so that were we to have occasion 
to venture another capture of Manilla, the way is open and the 
path trodden.—A very interesting part of the historical view 
is that which treats “of the successful attack made on it in the 
year 1761, and of the appearance of Anson in those regions, 
together with the capture of the Cabadonza Galleon, and its 
e!amitous effects on the colony. 

In a commercial point of view, this publication, by means of 
the text of Zutiga, and the extracts and notes which ac- 
company | it, offers a full source of information on whatever 

regards this colony, from recent events become so interesting 
to the British merchant, on account of its vicinity to China, 
and its being the great South American depot between that 
continent and India ; ; nor is it a matter of small import to find, 
that our translator, after availing himself of the most respect- 
able authorities, both public and private, vouches for the map 
which adorns his work as the most correct in existence. 

Among other subjects contained in the volumes before us, 
not immediately adverting to commerce and politics, perhaps 
the dissertation, in the second chapter, on the origin and 
language of the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, may be 
recommended to the attention of the physiologist, as replete 
with matter of a curious and novel kind; whilst the quotation 
supplied by the translator from an authentic communication 
of the Patiavian Philosophical Society, giving a full detail of 
the nature and habits of that peculiar species of swallow, 
which forms the vaunted bird’s nests in such demand in China, 
as an exquisite dainty at the tables of the luxurious, may proba- 
bly tend to rouse the energies of our modern Heliogaboli, so 
that we need not be surprised if the opening of the oriental 
trade contributes this additional delicacy to the pages of a 
European almanac de gourmands, and stimulates the wealthy 
adventurers of London, Bristol, and Liverpool, to draw largely 
on the proverbial guttling propensities of their own countrymen, 
er the more refined gouts of continenta! bons yivants. 
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On the execution of the work, as far as regards the transla- 
tor, and unacquainted as we are with the Spanish of Zuniga, 
we have no reason to presume that he has not given a faithful 
transfusion into English of his monastic original ; and we think 
his introduction and notes do him great credit. A few typogra- 
phical inaccuracies occur in the course of his volumes, and 
sufficient attention does not seem to have been at all times 
bestowed on the due subdivision of his matter by separate 
paragraphs, but as we understand that Mr. Maver on this 
occasion makes his first appearance in print, we trust that, in 
a second edition, the necessary emendations in these respects 
will not be neglected. 

Ou the whole, we consider the “ Historical View of the 
Philippines,” as a species of desideratum on a subject, respect- 
ing which, we have been hitherto too much in the dark ; and, 
whilst we venture to confirm the translator’s hope, that it will 
add to the stock of general knowledge, we cordially unite with 
him in asserting, that the weli-w isher to the temporal and eternal 
felicity of the human race, will hail with exultation the opportunity 
which ere long may be offered, of spreading the christian faith, 
and amicably and peaceably lending the reformed religion in aid 
of the catholic missions, to civilize the population of a very 
extensive portion of ihe eastern hemisphere. 
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Marsh’s Review of Sir George Barlow’s Administration. 
(Continued from Vol. 45, p. 643.) 


In our last notice of this important publication, we brought 
down our remarks to the close of those memcrable trials in 
which the Governor of Madras thought proper to interpose, 
for the purpose of protecting criminals against the lawful 
effects of their crimes. We have seen the officious secretary, 
Buchan, expunge, from the proof sheet of the Madras Gazette, 
the advertisement which announced the publication of the pro- 
ceedings at the trials in question. It was, indeed, politic to 
keep the public as much in the dark as possible on the subject, 
because, when fairly and fully apprized of all the circum- 
stances of the case, they wvuld not fail to form the same 
judgment, on the conduct of the Governor, and of his agents 
and abettors, as every impartial man in this country will form. 
But it was an attempt to stifle the voice of truth, to still the 
sounds of justice, to check the diffusion of useful information, 
which cannot be too strongly reprobated by all who love truth, 


who revere justice, and who are friendly to the circulation of 
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useful information, as calculated to enlighten the public mind 
on subjects which it is highly important that they should 
not only be acquainted with, but should clearly understand. 


‘¢ In England,” observes Mr. Marsh, “ the presence of a numerous 
bar, consisting of men disciplined to the same learning, operates as 2 
perpetual restraint on dangerous innovations of doctrine, or discre- 
tionary violations of principle, in the courts of law. In unison with 
this check, the publication of the proceedings ccmmunicates an 
instant alarm, and error or injustice is summoned before the public 
mind by an almost instantaneous process. But in India, the absence 
of the former check confers an inestimable value on the other. The 
court would virtually sit with closed doors, a dark chamber of 
inquisition, were all notice of its proceedings through the press to be 
prohibited. Such, however, was the protection thrown over the most 
sordid criminals that were ever tried at Madras, that the most sacred 
institutions of law and policy were broken down without remorse or 
scruple. In this instance, however, the prohibition did not answer its 
end, The interest excited by the extraordinary conflict between 
power and justice in the supreme court, was so general, that several 
native writers made as accurate notcs of the trial, as could have been 
taken in the most rapid short-hand. In the Gentoo, Malabar, 
Hindoostanee, and Mahratta, tongues, accounts of each day's sitting 
were transmitted to the extreme bounds ob ri and read at meetings 
of their seveial castes. They were illustrated, too, with comments, that 
marked with how acute an intel ligen ce the intrigues and discords of 
their European masters are noted by those, who are too much con- 
sidered as the unobservant spectators of what is acting and suffering 
on that great theatre of our affairs. 


In a note on this passage Mir, Marsh observes ; 


«« A weak attempt was m ade by one of Sir George Barlow's party, 
in the House of Commons, to justify the suppression of the publica- 
tion of these trials, by the regulations framed by the Marquis Welles- 
ley on the press in India. But that enlightened nobleman merely 
restrained the publication of political intelligence. It was foreign from 
his policy to prevent the publication of proceedings in a court of law. 
No such prohibition ever took place in India, previous to the arbitrary 
measure of Sir George Barlow. 


The mere attempi to justify so scandalous an act of des- 
‘potism, on such a pretext, sufficiently shews to what lengths 
this party of Sir George Barlow is prepared to go, in support 
and defence of their favourite. Lord We ‘lesley, the wisdom 
and firmness of whose indian government cannot be too loudly 
commended, had much too high a sense of justice and of 
honour to descend to such low, such paltry, such despicable 
means for the accomplishment of any object which he had in 
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view ; nor, indeed, was his mind capable of devising an object 
which would require support from means such as these. Sir 
George Barlow has the merit of being the sole governor in 
India, who had the ingenuity to conceive, and the courage to 
execute, a project for —— the publication of proceed- 
ings in a court of justice. There exists no power in the Bri- 
tish empire to issue such a prohibition, to impose such a re- 
straint; it is, indeed, notorious, that such is the extreme jea- 
lousy of the British constitution respecting the publicity of 
legal proceedings, that even_ the publication of trials, offen- 
Sive to public decency, cannot be restrained, nor can the pub- 
lishers be punished. 

The trial of one of the witnesses, Batley, for perjury, was 
fixed for the quarter-sessions to be holden on the fourth of 
January, 1809. This was immediately connected with the 
case already decided, for the alledged perjury consisted in the 
assertion of Batley, that Anundah Row had resided, and was 
on service, at the Durbar, at the period when the bonds proved 
to have been forged were signed. Sir George Barlow was 
equally active in his preparation of means for the defence of 
this criminal, as he had been in the affair of the greater cri- 
minal, whom the jury had convicted. And he had again re- 
course to measures, the audacity of which must excite asto- 
nishment in the mind of every man who contemplates, with 
fixed attention, this part of the Governor’s conduct. Again, the 
law-officers of the government, and the Company’s Solicitor, 
received orders to defend the culprit. And, on the suggestion 
of the latter, ‘* it was rescived to send a civil servant, in the 
name and authority of Government, to Managoordy and Chil- 
lainbrum, for the express purpose of procuring amongst the 
villagers of those districts witnesses to negative the alledged 
residence of Anundah Kow in those places.” 

This fact, extraordinary and disgraceful as it is in itself, 
is rendered infinitely more so by the fact stated by Mr. Marsh, 
that the inguiry in question had been actually made by order 
of the government, and by a person of great respectability, 
Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector of Arcot, previous to the trial 
of Reddy Row. This gentleman had informed them that he 
had ascertained the fact of Anundah Row’s residence in the 
districts in question within the time mentioned. Now, there 
could not have existed the shadow of a reason for casting a 
doubt on the accuracy of this information. It was full, sa- 
tisfactory, and decisive. What, then, could have been the 
motive for the institution of a fresh inguiry? It could not 
have been a desire to promote the ends of justice ; for justice 
No. 189, Voi. 46, Febr. uary, 1814. 
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demanded the punishment of the criminal who had violated 
the solemn obligation of an cath, which punishment must have 
been insured by the proof of his residence in those districts, 
already in possession of the government. But this, most 
manifestly, was not the object. It was wished, not to punish, 
but to exculpate, the culprit ; ; and it was for the gratification of 
this wish, that a new inquiry was set on foot, and Mr. Saunders 
dispatched to make it. It was, as Mr. Marsh assures us, the 
hope that the influence of Government, thus honourably em- 
ployed, and the prospect of reward, would obtain sufficient 
witnesses to overpower, by their numbers, the few whom the pro- 
secutors, labouring under the inconveniences arising from the pro- 
claimed displeasure of the Governor, would be able to produce. 


“© On this embassy of perjury, this diplomacy of fraud and suborna- 
tion, with instructions in the name of the government of Fort St. 
George, to procure witnesses to swear that they had never seen 
Avundah Row in the districts of Managoordy and Chillambrum, 
and to send them to Madras, Mr. Saunders proceeded, disgusted 
with the employ, but fearfal to dispute the orders. His precursor on 
this infamous expedition was a dubash of the name of Vencata Row, 
a person of broken character and rs ale fortunes, who having 
already arrived at Chillambrum, caused the villagers to be assembled, 
and proclaimed the protection and the favour ‘of the great men at 
Madras, to those who would volunteer on the simple serv ice of swear- 
ing what was required of them! Let it be remarked, also, that, 
he wads accompanied ly Anundah Row, who, though convicted of 
Sor gery, had (eft the jurisdiction of the Court evith tie knowledge and 
connivance of the 12 weofficers sdnd the Government.’ 


Was ever any public transac:ion, within the limits of Bri- 
tish authority, so pregnant with facts and with circumstances 
not merely of foul suspicion, but stamped with the indelihl 
character of infamy. Flere stands the Governor of an import- 
ant settlement, and the law-oflicers of the government, charged 
not only with inverting the very o: lee of Justice, not only 
with the grossest dereliction of duty recorded in the annals of 
public depravity, but with a direct conspiracy to suborn wit- 
nesses to commit perjury ina court of Law. It is impossible 
that a charge like this can be suffered to pass without a 
public investigation by a competent tribunal. It would dis- 
grace the national character if this, and the other charges here 
exhibited against Sir George Barlow, were to remain unnoticed, 
unanswere 1, and unrepelled, in the only way in which they can 
be noticed, answered, or repelled, by legal vidence, produced 
before a legal jurisdiction, and on a legaltrial. This the 
national character requires, this public justice imperiously de- 
mands. But let us proceed to unfold the wha.e of this com- 
plicated scene. 
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‘¢ The fruit of this embassy,” which Mr. Marsh had before charac- 
terised, ‘* was about fitieev miserable wretches, who were dispatched 
to Madras to give evidence at the ensuing trial of Batley. Itisa 
justice due to Mr, Saunders, that he felt the full disgrace of his situa- 
tion, I HAD, FROM HIS OWN MOUTH, A MOST INGENUOUS ACKNOW-= 
LEDGMENT OF HIS CONVICTION, THAT THE FACT, WHICH THESE 
WITNESSES WERE PROCURED TO NEGATIVE, WAS INDISPUTABLY 
TRUE, AND THAT EVEN THIS WRETCHED GANG WOULD NOT HAVE 
EEEN COLLECTED, IF VENCATA Row HAD NOT LIBERALLY DEALT 
OUT RUPEES AND PROMISES IN THE NAME OF THE GOVERNOR. 
The amildar of the district, Narrain Pillay, Leing suspected of believing 
the fact, which the governor was anxious to disprove, and therefore 
not favourable to his views, was, at the Lare suggestion of that cir- 
cumstance, through Reddy Row and Anundah Row, removed from his 
office and ruined.” 


In what a light is this miserable despot here presented to a 
British public ; engaged in a work of darkness, nv means for 
its accomplishment appear too low, too degrading, for adoption ; 
none, too high, too daring, for execution. Armed with the 
powers, with the influence, and with the resources, of an 
extensive presidency, he confers protection, and lavishes re- 
wards, not for the honourable purposes for which the ability 
to bestow the one, and to distribute the other, was vested in 
him ; but to secure accused culprits from the legal effects of 
their misconduct ; to protect convicted criminals against the 
sentence of the law; to collect evidence, not for the mani- 
festation of known guilt, but for giving to guilt the semblance 
of innocence; for making truth and falsehood exchange situa- 
tions and characters ; for allotting impunity to crime, and 
punishment to honesty! Nor did this extraordinary business 
end even here. 


‘‘ The expense of bringing those witnesses to Madras, amounted, 
it seems, toa sum little short of fourteen hundred Pagodas. It will 
scarcely be credited, even of Sir George Barlow, that he ordered this 
sum to be defrayed out of the fund set apart for the creditors ; out of 
the fund which the prosecutors, as creditors, were endeavouring to 
protect from fraud. On this very fund, which these criminals were 
convicted of having attempted to plunder, the costs of their defence 
were made chargeable. This fact distinctly appears in the papers* 
produced from the India House. The statement demands no com- 
mon portion of credulity. It stands, however, before the legislature 
on record,” 


It even staggers credulity ; and the parties who ordered the 





* « Papers for the House of Commons, 3, Carnatic Debts, P. 111. 
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payment, and the commissioners who had the care of this 
fund, ought to be indicted for a conspiracy to defraud the 
creditors. It was, indeed, a refinement ef injustice and op- 
pression to make the prosecutors of criminals defray the ex- 
pence not only of the prosecution, but of the defence; and to 
defray it, too, out of the very fund, for the attempt to defraud 
which the prosecution was instituted. There is, in this trans- 
action, an injustice which disgusts, and an audacity which as- 
tonishes. It would seem to be the work of a mind, regardless 
of all duties, and spurning all controul. 


‘* This waste of a fund,” observes Mr. Marsh, ‘‘ appropriated by 
act of Parliament to specific uses, and over which Sir George Barlow 
had no dominion or controul, has other consequences beyond its in- 
volving the liability of the Company to refund every farthing of the 
misappropriation. It was shameless rapacity, an illegal act, issuing 
from the mere volition of arbitrary power. Reddy Row, it seems, 
had disbursed this sum. He applies to the Company's solicitor, Mr. 
Orme, for indemnification, and delivers to him his account of dis- 
bursements. ‘The solicitor recommends it to be paid by the govern- 
ment. Sir George Barlow ‘ sanctions the expences,’ and directs the 
Auditor to pay, and place it to the debit of the fund appropriated to 
the payment of the creditors. On the bare voucher of a man con- 
victed of the grossest fraud on the creditors, a sum of moncy is thus 
taken from their pockets to defray the charges of his detence.--I[s 14 
POSSIBLE THAT THIS ASTONISHING TRANSACTION SHOULD CAUSE NO 
DEGREE OF SENSATION IN THIS COUNTRY, AND INVITE TO NOSOR3 
OF INQUIRY ?” 

There must, indeed, exist a perfect apathy to acts of the 
grossest injustice, and of the most odious oppression—thicre 
must be a total absence of all honest and honourable feeling, 
if a transaction like this failed to excite a most powerful sen~ 
sation, or to call forth a most serious inguiry. But such an 
apathy, and such an absence, will not, we are persuaded, be 
chargeable on this country. An investigation must and will 
take place on the return of Sir George Barlow froin his go- 
vernment. A motion was made for a new trial; the arguments, 
however, were all on one side ; for on the other, the opinion 
of the Judge was all that was opposed to the verdict of the 
Jury; and not the smallest attempt was made to confute the 
ductrines advanced by the counsel for the prosecution. The 
conduct of the judge was most unaccountable; for he “ pro- 
nounced no judgment on the question, but left the defendants 
at large on their own recognizances !” Batley was tried for 
perjury by a special Jury; and, notwithstanding the expensive 
witnesses who had been procured to contradict the evidence 
for the prosecution, and who prevaricated and contradicted 
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themselves, as might naturally have been expected; and 
notwithstanding the curious logic of the chief justice, who 
“ endeavoured to prove that the witnesses for the defendant, 
having been adduced by the government, had the presumption of 
credibility on their side ; the jury thought proper to convict the 
culprit, though they recommendell ‘him to mercy, on the 
ground of his former good character. 


«* Under this defeat, it seemed hardly possible for the governor to 
solace himself by imputations on the characters of a jury, of whom 
the greater part were in situations of the highest trust in the service of 
the company. Destitute, however, of every honest pretext or decent 
plausibility to question the justice of the verdict, he began about this 
time to play off the wretched trick of ascribing it to faction, though 
the majority of the persons composing the jury were at that time 
holding places of responsibility in British India. Nor has the Madras 
governor abstained from the reiteration of this wicked calumny, in 
his dispatches to the Court of Directors ; and with a degree of success, 
sufficient to shew that he took but too accurate a measure of the 
heads and hearts of the persons whom he seduced into that mis- 
chievous error. Yet, though some of them have suffered under his 
disple asure, the naajority of these jurors are now exercising the 
highest judicial and civil trusts which can be committed to men ; 
judges, in the last resort, over the lives and properties of their fellow 
citizens, though, in the language of their employers, guilty of the 
foulest judicial perjury : ministers of an immense revenue, in offices 
which try the austerest virtues and the sternest integrity, though 
accused by the Madras governor of the basest prostitution of their 
consciences and their oaths.” 


Such is the inconsistency into which men, destitute of prin- 
ciple, and regardless of means for the attainment of a favourite 
object, are incessantly betrayed. Words proclaimed the base- 
ness, but facts bespoke the integrity, of those upright jury- 
men. In order, however, to afford something like a pretext for 
the injurious imputation, it was proposed that the three con- 
victs should remain at large upon their recognizances, until 
their cases had been reported to the king, and his Majesty’s 
pleasure made known. ‘To this modest proposal the com- 
plaisant chief justice yielded a ready assent. And, indeed, we 
are rather surprized, considering the spirit of resolution display- 
ed by the governor, and the spirit of concession manifested by 
the judge, that the notable project of absolving the convicts 
and indicting the juries was not adopted. It would have given 
a complete finish to the whole business, These worthies, 
however, had not yet got rid of their difficulty. Another 
indictment remained for trial, against Batley and Reddy Row, 
for cheating Venaigum Moodelliar by means of a forged bond. 
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The sessions, at which this trial was to take place, were adjourn- 
ed, by mere accident, no doubt, from day to day, till at length 
they were fixed for the 2d of March. ‘The interval, however, 
which these successive and accidentai adjournments occasioned, 
was not neglected ; for an attempt was made to bribe the 
prosecutor to desist from his suit. 


«© A compromise was actually began betwixt Venaigum and Reddy 
Row and Batley, and a warrant of reg given by the former to an 
attorney of the court, a Mr. Disney, the brother of Mr. Anstruther, 
and the clerk of the chief justice, authorizing him to withdraw the 
endictment, and release the prosecution. 

** This scheme was, however, frustrated. The counsel for the 
prosecution advised affidavits of the fact to be filed, and actually 
obtained a rule on the 22d of February, to shew cause why an attach- 
ment should not be issued against the attorney and the parties concern- 
ed in this infamous conspiracy. This attempt to buy off the prosecu- 
tor, no candour can reconcile to the consciousness of innocence. Such, 
however, was the evidence against Batley and Reddy Row, that the 
presumption arising out of this circumstance was not once urged 
against them.” 


Once more were these culprits convicted, by an honest and 
respectable jury, to the great satisfaction of all the friends of 
justice, but to the complete mortification of the governor of 
Madras. ‘The counsel for the prosecution immediately moved 
for the commitment of the delinquents ; and the chief justice, 
who had nothing to object to the motion, consented to commit 
them. Now, at least, our readers will conclude, the ends of 
justice were attained, and the criminals consigned to the 
punishment due to their multiplied crimes. 


«© This circumstance was too hastily hailed as an omen of the 
return of common sense and justice. For whilst men were con- 
gratulating each other on the triumph of law over the intrigues of Sir 
George Barlow, the delusion was dispelled. The court was adjourned 
tothe sth of March, on which day it was expected that judgment 
wold have been pronounced. On the 7th of March, however, the 
chief justice had a long interview with Sir George Barlow. The 1 next 
day ‘ie © Bh: were brought t up, and the chief justice pronounced his 
intention to refer the last verdict, with the Jormer ones, to his Mojesty, 
ar divi ‘eave the defendants, in the mean time at large on their recogni= 
xances. He condescended not to give one reason for this compliance 
with the wishes of the governor, which rendered the proceedings ef 
justice at once contemptible and useless.” 


The governor having now succeeded in his honourable 
attempt to screen the criminals from punishment, mustered up 
sufficient resolution to execute not the least difficult part of 
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his schemes, the punishment of their prosecutors. The com- 
missioners for settling the debts of the Carnatic, were base 
enough to supply the miserable pretext for this singular pro- 
ceeding. These commissioners, on the Gth of February, 
1809, addressed a letter to the Governor in Council, through 
the Chief Secretary, in which they. stated that they had re- 
ceived a letter from Messrs. Parry, Abbott, and Maitland, 
requesting copies of certain papers, on which to found new 
prosecutions. And these men added, that, if they were subject 
to such interruptions, they could not go on with their regular 
business ; and they had the hardened audacity further to state, 


“* That unless measures were adopted ly Government to relieve them 
from the embarrassment to which they were reduced ty the persons 
swe avowed themselves the prosecutors on the late trials, tt would 
ficatle Ser them to proceed with any immediate effect, or with 

ct of ultimate success, in the discharge of the duties that had 


> CU nfide d to the mm.” 


4 


Prettily, indeed, these commissioners would have gone on, 
had they been left to themselves, undisturbed by repeated 
detections of forgery and fraud in the claims which it was 
their duty to lavestigate, and so enabled to proceed, without 

ke ; 3 
trouble or delay, in ordering the payment of all securities pre- 


sented to them, whether forged or real, But this letter to the 


Governor was manifestly a paltry juggle; they felt not the 
inconvenience of which they complained ; they experienced 
not the .pprehensions whi ich they affected ; and, so far from 
dreading any interruption to their ‘sicictindiies from the appli- 
cation to which they had referred, they had, three days before, 
sent a very polite note to Messrs. Parry, Abbott, and Maitland, 
telling them that their deference for the verdict of the gury, 
induced them to comply with their request, and to allow them 
to take copies of the papers referred to, which were neither 
more nor less than “ certified copies of informations, sworn 
before them by Reddy Row and others,” accompanied by an 
intimation, “ that a suspicion of perjury in those depositions 
had been suggested by facts disclosed on the trial of Batley, 
and avowing their intention of indicting the suborner or 
suborners of the cheat and perjury, which had been established 
by two successive verdicts.” ‘The answer was sent the very 
day on which the application was made, the 3d of February. 

If any doubt could be entertained of the object of the letter 
addressed to the Governor on the 6th of February, the Gover- 
nor’s comment on it would effectually remove it. 


“ The matter, it seems, was hardly deemed worthy of a decent 
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portion of deliberation. On the Sth of February, Mr. Roebuck 
yeceived an order, removing him from the places he held of military 
paymaster-general, and superintendant of the mint, places of great 
emolument, to the charge of the factory at Vizagapatam, five bundred 
miles from Madras, a petty office, with a salary scarcely adequate to 
the bare support of existence. On the same day, Mr. Maitland was 
dismissed from his office of justice of the peace, and Mr. Thomas 
Parry, who was deeply engaged in extensive mercantile concerns, 
which he had carried on for nearly twenty years, at Madras, was 
ordered to proceed, without delay, to England.” 


We defy the advocates of Sir George Barlow, either in or 
out of Parliament, to produce, from the annals of despotism, 
(with the single exception of the iron usurpation of Napoleon 
Buonaparte) a more outrageous act of tyranny, a more scan- 
dalous violation of public justice, and of private rights, than 
this. It is an act, considered in every point of view, for which 
our language supplies no adequate terms of reproof. A cri- 
minal prosecution ought, unquestionably, to be instituted 
against the governor, the attorney-general, and the commis- 
sioners; and if one other person were included in it, the 
cause of justice would be more essentially served. As to the 
commissioners, who thus wantonly became the tools of Sir 
George Barlow, who went so much out of their way to become, 
as it were, partners and associates in this infamous transaction, 
it is difficult to say whether their conduct excites in the mind 
a greater portion of indignation or of contempt. 


*¢ This answer” (to the prosecutors) ‘ in their complaint to Sir 
George Barlow against the prosecutors they wilfully suppressed. The 
deference, however, which on the 3d of February they felt for the 
verdict of a special jury, was all gone on the 6th. The matter would 
be inexplicalle Leyond all hope of solution, were it not a fact, which 
they cannot and dare not deny, that the diy ofier they had condescend- 
ed to express their deference to the trial by jury, they were directed by 
Sir George Barlow, at the suggestion of ‘M ir. Anstruther, to write 
this very letter of complaint ag rainst the prosecutors, for the purpose of 


Surnishing a flimsy semblance of justification for the long-meditated 
measures against them.” 


Mr. Marsh proceeds to examine the conduct of these 
wretched men in every point of view; he pins them upin a 
corner whence they cannot possibly escape § and leaves them 
the hopeful alternative of having “‘ either corruptly abused and 
betrayed their trusts, or played the parts of miserable underlings 
to Sir George Barlow.” To Sir George Barlow he sticks more 
closely, he traces him through all bis obliquities, and he places 
his conduct in so strong and so clear a light as to leave not a 
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shadow of doubt on the mind of any honest member of the 
community. Having examined the reasons publicly assigned 
by this trading despot for his persecution of three respectable 


subjects, he thus sums up the proceeding. 


‘«« It stands, then, not as an implied confession reluctantly extorted, 
but in a public declaration publicly recorded by Sir George Barlow 
himself—his own commentary on his own acts—that these gentlemen, 
British subjects, living under the protection of the British constitution, 
and entitled to all its privileges, were visited with deprivation and 
banishment, and without a hearing ; retrospectively, to punish them 
for having institated criminal proceedings in a King's court of law ; 
and preventively, to obstruct and deter them from further appeals to 
the same tribunal. 

«« Happily neither justice nor law are (is) in this instance, shaken 
by any thing of eloquence or reasoning. The shameless persecution 
is seen in all its odious nakedness. The outrage to humanity is recon- 
ciled to the understanding by nothing of that artifice of persuasion, or 
embellishment of discourse, which too often extorts from it an unwil- 
jing assent to the maxims of injustice and oppression. The same 
observation may be extended to ali Sir George Barlow’s writings in 
defence of his own acts. Cold, dull, heavy, and absurd. The little- 
ness of his mind is pictured in the poverty of his style ; no faint 
illustration of the fine reasoning of the poet and the critic. 

* Le faux est toujours fade, ennuyeux, languissant.’ 


«* But had nature or education enabled the governor of Madras, or 
his agent in England, to varnish over, with the most splendid sophistry, 
an act so cruel and illegal, it would have still sounded with harsh dis- 
cordance in the mora! ear, that a power should any where exist to 
punish British subjects with beggary and ruin, for appealing, through 
a British tribunal, to the laws of their country ; that such a power, 
which the highest member of the English constitution could not 
assume with impunity, should be exercised by the head of an 
English colony, the delegate of a mercantile company, and calmly 
avowed, as if it were in the ordinary course of his lawful duties. He 
places himself as a sentinel at the doors of his Majesty's court of 
justice, and deals out at once punishinent and menace to the suitors 
who resort to it. 

** Let it not be overlooked in the grave investigation of these 
matters, that the parties who incurred the displeasure of Sir George 
Barlow were never heard in their defence. He vouchsafed not to 
notice or answer their respectful applications, to Know their crime, 
or their accuser, The very mandate of punishment contained no 
mention of the accusation or the offence.” 


Will any Englishman venture to deny, that this transaction 
bears every feature of the most odious despotism; the most 
sullen and obstinate contempt of every principle of justice; 
the most flagrant disregard of every notion of law, public or 
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municipal ? It will not, it dare not, be denied; and how a 
single apologist could be found for the author of such tyranny, 
in a British House of Commons, and in a man, too, bordering 
on Puritanism in his avowed principles of religion and morality, 
sets conjecture at defiance! We now come to a melancholy 
part of this disgracefu! detail—the fate, not of the con- 
victed criminals, * who have become objects both of po! litical 
and of legal protection—L ut of their ruined tas oe the 
objects of political, if not of legal, vengeance. We ld 
betray the cause of truth and of justice, were we not to lay 
before our readers this interesting portion of Mr. Marsh’s 
book. 


¥ 


** Upon Mr. Roebuck, this act of power fel! with peculiar weighf. 
A service of thirty-five years, during which he had not once quitted 
India, and the laborious duties of the various offices he had Ailed 
creditably to himself, and pao ably to the company, had given this 
old and meritorious servant a fair title to the lucrative appointments he 
beld at Madras. To these appointments he had been promoted many 
years before the government of Barlow. In the department of the 
mint, his talenis and pursuits rendered him the most useful officer in 
the service. This testimony has been given by one who could weil 
appreciate his merit, in the protest of Mr. Petrie, against these arbi- 
trary and wanton acts. ‘1 particularly lament,’ says that gentleman, 
‘ the removal of Mr. Roebuck trom the mint, as I am convinced there 
* is not at present a gentleman in the service, who, from knowledge 
‘ or experience, is capable of taking charge of that impcrtant depart- 
* ment.’ ”’ 


Thus, while Sir George Barlow gratified private resentment, 
he committed a public injury, by depriving the government of 
the only one of its officers capable of presiding over one of its 
most lmnportant departments. But, as he knew that the first office 
in the government was filled by a person who had not any one 
of the requisite qualifications, he was probably led to form the 
hasty conclusion, that neither talents, knowledge, } judzment, 
nor any of the more sleriing qualities of the human wind or 
heart, could be necessary for any of the inferior officers. But 
to return to the wnfortunate victim of his ill-governed pas- 
sions. 

He was about sixty years of age, a period when nature, especially 
in that climate, is beset with wants and infirmities. Habits of hos- 
pitality and kindness had endeared him to ali who visited or inhabited 
Madras. A variety of circumstances had prevented him from laying 
up any provision for his age, independently of the emoluments of his 
rank and station in the service. His removal, therefore, was not 
simple exile from a place where a large portion of his life bad been 
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spent ; but the sudden deprivation of almost ail the comforts and 
supports of life* Nothing was omitted of insolent or offensive in 
the mode of iuflicting the pansishment. His applications for time to 
arrange his affairs, were contemptuousiy refused, The governor of 
Madras made it a subject of facetious remark at his table—the ruin 
of an amiable old man, reduced by one blow from affluence to misery. 

What a heart must that be which could extract a joke from this ter- 
rible vicissitude of fortune. 

** It is no reproach to this gentleman, that his health sunk under 
the calamity. The public degrac lation, the loss of the comforts, and 
the absence of the society, that soothed his declining years, over- 
whelmed his fortitude; and He DIED LITERALLY OF THAT LIN- 
GERING MALADY, A BROKEN HFART. No man, indeed, can say, 
that he was assassinated ly the kuife or the poignard ; yet these inflic- 
tions would have been comparative mercies, because they would have 
shortened the struggle between life and sorrow. Nor can itt be said 
that his death comes within the legal definition of a felonious homicide. 
But that is all. Natur& TAKES INQUISITION OF HIS BLOOD. 
THE CRIME IS NOT ENGROSSED ON PARCHMENT, BUT ENGRAVED 
ON THE HEARTS OF ALL WHO HAVE NOT UNLEARNED THE ALMOST 
INSTINCTIVE ABHORRENCE OF MEN TO MALICE AND OPPRES- 
SION.’ Tt 

We have not unlearned that abhorrence of malice and op- 
piession, and never, while we retain the power to use a pen, 
will we cease to express it, whenever oppression stares us in 
the face. But oppression, odious as it is, is a term not. sufh- 
‘iently odious, nor yet sufficiently expressive, to characterize 








* «¢ Tris well known that this unhappy gentieman, when he received 
the mandate from Mr. Buchan, addressed a respectful letter to the 
government, dated the oth of February, 1809, requesting to know 
why he was dismissed, and petitioning to be heard ; and containing a 
declaration literally true, that when he found the prosecutions in which 
he had engaged were displeasing to the government, he had actually 
withdrawn from them. In that letter, afte rexpressing some surprize 
at the severe punishments inflicted on him, he says, ‘ In this peculiarly 
‘ distressing situation, I rely with confidence on the justice of govern- 
‘ ment, that an opportunity will be afforded me of explaining Or 
* defending my conduct; that I shall not be condemned unheard.’ 
* So soon as I received your letter of the 5th of October, directed to 
€ me jointly with Messrs. Abbott and Parry, I immediately withdrew 
‘ my self from all connection with their proceedings, nor have I had 
‘ any concern in them in the most indirect manner. I have paid a 
‘ small sum towards fees, in the two suits in which verdicts have been 
* found against the parties, but I have no concern with any other 
* trial; and in these I conce tned myself, because it was of couse 
: quence to my property.’ 

+ ‘ Mrs. Roebuck’s appeal to the Court of Directors.” 
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the transaction in question. It requires, at least, adjuncts and 
epithets to give it character, and force, and point, to render it 
adequate to the purpose. But why should we adda word to 
this brief, yet compendious detail, which speaks home to the 
business and bosoms of men? W ben we read this, and then 
turn to a Madras paper of the 2Ist of August, 1813, by which 
it appears, that a number of individuals, “who must have wit- 
nessed the transactions recorded in Mr. Marsh’s volume, did 
not blush to stand forward to present a public “ testimonial of 
their respect and esteem for the public and private virtues’ of 
Sir George Barlow, we must confess that our patience is ex- 
hausted; and that while our indignation rises high, our con- 
tempt for the abject, servile beings, who could become the fiat- 
terers and the parasites of such aman, rises stil] higher. It must 
be admitted, however, that these individuals knew the colour 

and complexion of his mind, and duly estimated the cast and 
character of his disposition, when, in presenting him with a 
service of plate, they took special care to inform him of its 
precise value—four thousand pounds ! This mixture of Eastern 
ostentation and trading precision, would have ienuaed any 
one whose feelings were less callous than those of the Gover- 
nor of Madras.* We now return to the other victims of his 
power. 








* When it is known that a lengthened and most pompous ae- 
count of this transaction, and of a farewell dinner and ball given to 
Sir George Barlow and his lady, was inserted in the very gazette from 
which the advertisement of the trial at which the objects of his pro- 
tection were convicted of fraud and forgery, was expunged by the 
Governor's orders, it requires no extraordinary degree of shrewdness 
to conjecture by whose command this account was inserted, nor yet 
for what purpose these testimoniais and these entertainments were 
given, The importance attached to them is evident from the cireum- 
stance of money having been paid for the insertion of the account in the 
English newspapers, which, thanks to the integrity of the conductor 
of one of the London prints, is proved by the word ‘ ApverTisr- 
MENT” prefixed to the said acccount ; and too much cannot be said 
ii} praise of a practice, which, as faras our observation goes, is peculiar 
to the paper referred to,(the Times)and which, while it prevents a fraud 


on the revenue, exposes the artifices of individuals for the promotion of 


private purposes, There issomething extremely-curious in the pecu- 
liar susceptibility of Sir George Barlow's s feelings, of those feelings 
which could make the ruin and beggary of an old and faithful servant 
of the public the subject of a joke, and which yet were so over- 
powered by the presentation of a service of plate, worth 40001. as 
almost to deprive him of the faculty of speech. At the dinner, the 
health of the Cuier Justice was, most appropriately, drunk, not 
as the enlightened Judge, but asthe friend of Sir George Barlow ! 


— 
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** The punishment of Mr. Maitland, who, in virtue of his duty 
as a magistrate in the king’s commission, had taken the informations 
against Reddy Row, a duty he could not have evaded, was, in its 
effect, less severe. He was only deprived of his office, the fruits of 
which enabled him to maintain his family. But THe PuNISHMENT 
OF THIS GENTLEMAN DEMANDS THE AWFUL ATTENTION OF ALL 
WHO SETAIN THEIR REVERENCE FOR THE FORMS AND PRINCI- 
PLES OF THE CONSTITUTION. Sik GEORGE BARLOW ASSUMED IN 
THAT PUNISHMENT THE RIGHT OF PUNISHING A MAGISTRATE 
FOR THE EXECUTION OF HIS DUTY. He avows it. ‘* The con- 
duct of Mr. Maitland baving been incompatible with bis public duty 
as a magistrate of this place, resolved, that he be removed from that 
station.”” What was incompatible with his duty as a magistrate ? 
He had honourally refused, at the lidding of Sir George Barlow, to 
dismiss the informations lodged Lefore him. For the abuse of his 
office, or any other malfeasence, he was punishable by the supreme 
Court in due course of law. Bet THIS PROCEEDIN@ PROCLAIMED 
TO ANY MAGISTRATE, THAT THE TENURE ON WHICH UB HELD 
HIS OFFICE WAS THE ABJECT SURRENDER OF ITS DUTIES TO THB 
CAPRICE AND INTRIGUE OF SIR GEORGE BARLOW.” 


Por this single unconstitutional act, the Governor richly 
deserves impeachment! It was an attempt to poison the cur- 
rent of justice at its very source; it was an effort to destroy 
the independence of those whom the constitution has appointed 
the ministers and dispensers of impartial justice, and to render 
them the mere tools and instruments of a trading governor. 
Mr. Maitland was dismissed, too, for a mere act of duty, 
which, if he had not performed in compliance with the shame- 
less mandate of the governor, he would have violated his oath 
of office, and have rendered himself amenable to punishment. 
We wish to know whether the directors have restored this 
upright magistrate to his office; or whether they, or the board 
of controul, have adopted any measures for marking their repro- 
bation of such unconstitutional conduct, and for bringing the 
offender to punishment! If deeds like these are suffered to he 
perpetrated with impunity, the fair fabric of British Justice, 
which Lord Wellesley had raised in the East, must crumble 
into dust, amd the name and character of Britons become the 
scoff and derision of the nations of Hindustan. 


«© Mr. Thomas Parry, the other person who suffered for having 
prosecated Sir George Barlow's favourites, was ordered home to Eng- 
land by the next ship; that is, a British merchant, in the midst of his 
complicated speculations, was simply ta be driven, at a few weeks 
notice, to the distance of more than half the globe, from his property 
and employment. Can THESE THINGS BL, AND INCITE NO 4N- 
QUIRY ?" 
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It is mortifying to be obliged to answer, that these things 
are; and no inquiry has been yet incited. But we should feel 
something more than mortification, had we reason to answer 
that no such inquiry will be incited. We trust, for the 
honour of the “are character, that the whole of these trans- 
actions will undergo a fuil and complete investigation. 


“¢ It isa most mortifying reflection, that the causes of all this per- 
secution and outrage should have been t'iree miscreants, thrice con- 
victed by the oaths of English jurors, of intamous crimes. But the 
proscription did not stop here. The suéime project was now conceived 
of punishing those individuals among the juries, to whose influence 
the spies and sycophants of Sir George Barlow (instruments of govern- 
ment notoriously and avowedly set at work) chie ofly ati ‘ributed their 
verdicts. Mr. George Strachey, Mr. Grant, Mr. Oliver, and Mr. 
Keene, were respectively removed from Madras; some of them 
apparently, because they had served oa the grand and special juries ; 
others, amongst whom was Mr. Wocd, for having <maensd uttered 
their opinions and their feelings on the subject of the trials.” 


Thus was the list of proscription complete; prosecutors, 
magistrates, witnesses, and yur rs, were thus judiciously selected 
as the objects of the governor’s consistent resentment! ! ! 
Here, for the present, we iat him. Our readers have been 
supplied with sufficient feed for reflection to last them till the 
appearance of our next number, when we shall further pursue 
this most disgraceful subject, which it is not our intention to 
quit, till we have sifted it to the very bottom. 

(To be Continued.) 
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The W onk of Mrs. Cowley ; Dramas and Poems. In Three 


Volumes. 8vo. Pp. } 285. Wilkie and Robinson. 1813. 


A COLLECTION of the wiitings of this lively and spirited 
writer, was a desideratum in dramatic and pos ap literature : 


and, pleased as we have been, heretotore, by the » diversified 


productions of her muse, we were much gratified by the 
declared intention of producing a complete edition of her 
works. The re-perusai of them has excited in us the same 
sensations which individuals experience oa the renewal of 
early friendship. We trace again the scenes of times long 
past; we dwell with eagerness on those ancient sources of 
amuseinent, which delighted us in the days of cur youth, and 
we derive great satisfaction from the discovery, that what the 
enthusiasm of early life snphaidid. the judyment of maturer 
age approves, 
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‘The plays fill two velumes, and the poems one; and the 
whole are int! roduced to the reader’s notice, by a wells written 
preface, containi ing a brief sketch of the author’s life, anda 
short account of her various productions. From this we learn, 
that Mrs. Cowley was the daughter of Mr. Philp Parkhouse, 
of ‘Tiverton, in Devonshire, who was educated for the church, 


but, in conseguence of dis appoint nent in his hopes of prefer- 
ment, ab and med his original intention, and became a book- 
seller. Mrs. Cowley, who appears to have been his only child, 


was born in 1743, and, when she was about twenty-five, mar- 
ried Mr. Cowley, who is represented as “ a man of very con- 
siderable talents.” But we, who knew something of Mrs. 
Cowley, and a little of her husband, could never discover in 
what his talents consisted; he was, for some time, editor of 
the Gazetteer, a paper not very remarkable, either for brilliancy 
of wit, —_ of research, or solic dity of judg rment ; and we re- 
member well, that the lady herself paid no great deference to the 
opinion of her husband. Indeed, she was a being of a supe- 
rior cast; and, though they passed their time happily enough 
together, thanks to her discreet and compliant spirit, there 
did not seem to be any thing congenial in their dispositions. 
She was lively, open, and engaging; he was sententious, close, 
and repulsive. We believe, in no instance, did she consult 
him in the composition of her works. Cowley afterwards 
entered into the East India Company’s service, in which he 
died, in 1797. He had four children by his wife, the eldest 
of whom, a girl, died early. The lady’s talent for dramatic 
writing burst forth ina very unusual, and unexpected, man- 
ner. 


In the year 1776, some years after her marriage, a sense of 
roental power for dramatic writing suddenly strack her whilst sit- 
ting with her husband at the theatre. So dclighted with this ? said 
she—why I could write as well myself. His Jaugh, without notice, 
was answered in the course of the following morning, by sketching 
the first act of rHe Runaway, and, tho ugh she had never before 
written a literary line, the play was finished wita the utmost celerity. 
Many will recollect the extravrdinary success with which it was 
brought out. It established the author’s name at once, and caused 
incessant applications to her to continue to write.” 


This, we apprehend, is a solitary instance of so sudden an 
explosion of dramati ic gentus. ‘The farce of Who's the Dupe, 
the only farce she wrote, was her next production. This was 
followed by her tragedy of dibina. She then wines the Maid 
of Arragon, a long poem, in blank verse. In 1780, she produced 
the Belle’s Stratagem, which was followed, in su ‘cession, by 
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Which is the Man, a Bold Stroke for a Husband, More Ways 
than One, a School for Grey-beards, The Fate of Sparta (a 
tragedy) A Day in Turkey, and The Town before You ; which 
constitute the whole of her dramatic pieces. Her poems are 
various, and fill, as before observed, the third volume of this 
collection. The editor’s observations on her dramatic powers 
are just enough. 


“ The different departments of the drama, tragedy, comedy, and 
farce, were kept quite distinct in her mind. The Comedie Larmoyante 
is never found amongst her works; her tragedies vouch that this was 
not from inability to touch the passions. As free are her tragedies 
from the intrusion of the comic muse, as is her Thalia from losing 
her spirits and shedding tears. Who's the Dupe is the only instance in 
which she descended to farce, but, with the utmost fow of humour, 
she will be found, to have by no means sunk herself with her subject ; 
her mind is always perceived paramount to the vulgarity cr the folly 
which she is describing. Still, she as correctly writes farce, as before 
she wrote comedy, and afterwards wrote tragedy ; is equally at home, 
as each in its due turn may be requisite, in the humorous, the pathetic, 
the witty, and the sublime. There is one instance, at the close of her 
dramatic writings, in which, for variety, she professed to writea 
mixed drama—A Duy in Turkey.” 

That her talents were diversified, her works abundantly 
prove,—she had noinconsiderable portion of wit and humour, 
added to a sprightliness and vivacity which gave spirit and 
animation to her dialogues, while the fertility of her invention, 
and her knowledge of human life, supplied her with incidents 
and characters, which her judgment enabled her to arrange 
and distribute to advantage. In short, she may be considered 
as one of the best and chastest dramatic writers of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. 


** Modern writers,” observes the editor, ‘ in general cannet be 
said to fail in their attempts to bring gentlemen and gentewomen on 
the stage—they don’t attempt it. There seems to be an inclination 
but to paint from lower life.” 


This is, to the disgrace of the age, but too true; indeed, 
dramatic writing has been too much engrossed, of late, by men 
who were notin the habits of associating with gentlemen, and 
who therefore could not be expected to pourtray their man- 
ners, to delineate their characters, or to mark their pursuits. 
And if this dearth of gualified dramatists had not subsisted, 
still how were the characters of gentlemen to be represented 
on our modern theatres, where the most successful actors have 
degenerated into downright buffoons, seeking to obtain applause 
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by the same vulgar artifices to which the fools and merry 
andrews of Bartholomew fair have recourse for the same 
purpose ? These men would be as little at home in the represen- 
tation of a gentleman, as a bear is in his representation of a 
dancing master. It must also be observed, that the manners 
of the age have undergone a material alteration ; and that while 
players have been sunk into buffoons, gentlemen have been 
degraded into coachmen, and pugilists, whose dress, habits, 
manners, and language, they have studied with much more 
application and success, than were ever visible in the result of 
their classical, religious, or moral, pursuits. ‘The writers of 
plays, then, act wisely in confinring their humble efforts to 
lower life ; though the public, it must be admitted, act foolish- 
ly, in tolerating such performances. 


** But Mrs. Cowley constantly keeps up the elegance of style 
which comedy, as distinct from farce, should preserve. In her plays 
posterity may perhaps find as complete specimens as will reach 
them, of English colloquy towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
and of manners as characteristic of the day, as the style of the elder 
dramatists is of theirs.” 


Murphy presents the connecting link in the chain between 
the dramatists of the earlier part of the last century, and Mrs. 
Cowley ; and from their works a pretty correct delineation of 
the manners of that century may be collected. But what 
estimate will posterity be led to form of the manners of the 
present age from the productions of our modern play-writers ? 

That Mrs. Cowley’s productions should not have been the 
effect of study will appear surprising, and indeed almost incre- 
dible, to those who knew her only by her works. But so the 
fact was. 


‘* She was accustomed to say that she always succeeded best when 
she did not herself know what she was going to da, and suffered the 
events, and even the plot, to grow under her pen. It is this that has 
soofien given an air of real nature to her works. In one instance, 
however, a portion of one of the plots of a comedy (The School for 
Grey-beards) was taken from an old play. ‘It was extracted and pre- 
pared for her, she knew not wheuce it came, nor ever saw the original. 
Her plots, except in this instance, had their origin only in her own 
mind. 


As a poet Mrs. Cowley did not shine so much as she did as 
a dramatist. Many of her poetical pieces, however, are highly 
creditable to her talents ; there are strong marks of genius in 
most of them; andinall there is a total absence of those meretri- 
cjous embellishments which are too profusely employed in some 
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of the poems of the present day. Sense and nature, indeed, 
appear to have been Mrs. Cowley’s favourite guides ; and she 
either wholly rejected the aid of art, or else had attained to 
that perfection of art, of which it has been well said—‘* drs 
est celare artem.’ Still, the later productions of her pen, some 
of which are now published for the first time, do not possess 
that animation, energy, and fire, which mark the earlier effu- 
sions of her muse. 

Those around Mrs. Cowley perceived, with surprize, that 
she never seemed to hold literature in muchesteem. Her 
conversation was never literary. She was no storer up of her 
letters. She disliked literary correspondence; if she found 
herself accidentally entangled in it, she instantly retired. The 
constant reference to, and examination of what. HAD been 
done, was to her disagreeably retrogade. Native thought 
always pressed upon her, invention was the natural habit of 
her mind. 

It was still more extraordinary, that she never attended the 
first representation of her own pieces; and was never known 
to read a play or a poem written by another person. ‘Travels 
were her favourite works. 

Mrs. Cowley died at Tiverton, her native place, where she 
passed the last years of her life, on the 11th of March, 1869, 
in the sixty-seventh year of her age. Her works will very 
long survive ; and we consider the present collection of them 
as a valuable acquisition to the stock of English literature. 








POLITICS. 





February 25th, 1814. 
We have postponed our political retrospect to the last moment, in 
the expectation, that something of a decisive nature would occur in 
France, waich would put an end te the painful state of suspense in 
which the public mind has been kept for some weeks past. Nothing, 
however, of this description, has yet occurred ; the allies still main- 
taining an imposing attitude in the field, and a doubtful pelicy in the 
cabinet; still threatening the capital of France with an hostile visit ; 
and still assuming a pacific countenance at Chatillon. Several san- 
guinary actions have been fought, in which the Tyrant of Europe has, 
as usual, claimed the victory ; and in which, not as usual, he has 
gained some advantage. . We do not pretend to a sufficient degree of 


military skill to account for the conduct of the allies in extending 
their line of operations, so as to afford tothe enemy the opportunity of 
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attacking their weakest parts with a concentrated force of superior 
numbers, and thas to increase his chances of success. In such a 


complicated scene, where so many objects are to be secured, it would 
be presumptuous in us to condemn the measures of veterans in the 
art of war. But, it certainly has appeared to us, that the best policy 
which the allies could adopt, was to concentrate their army, and to 
proceed, regardless of minor objects, with an overwhelming force to 
Paris. There, on the grand theatre of his crimes, is the tyrant to be 
destroyed. At all events, once in possession of the capital, the 
people, released from the fear of coercion, and the dread of punish- 
ment, would freely declare their sentiments, under the tutelary pro- 
tection of the allies. 

The march to Paris, which some years ago formed so prolific a 
subject of satire to the wits of opposition, and of sarcastic admonition 
to the sage statesmen of the Morning Chronicle, is an atchievement 
no longer to be considered, even by them, as Quixotic or fabulous ; 
it has ceased to be problematic, and is reduced to a plain matter of 
fact, of which all Europe will, we trust, ina few days, have the most 
satisfactory proof. The contracted sphere in which Buonaparte now 
moves, hemmed in, as it were, between the Seine and the capital, the 
conscription rendered impracticable by the forward advance of the 
allies, his communications intercepted, his resources cut off, his army, 
thinned by repeated actions, and harassed by a desultory and pro- 
tracted warfare, is reduced to a numerical strength greatly inferior to 
that of the allies. The allies, too, have the further advantage of receiv- 
ing subsistence for their troops in the enemy’scountry, with all their 
own resources open to them, and with the certainty of constant rein- 
forcements. When Prince Schwartzenberg shail have effected a 
junction with Blucher’s army, and with the army of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, whose presence in France will be a tower of strength to 
the allies, he will have so decided a superiority of force, that nothing 
can impede his progress. It is only by a division of his own strength 
that hisenemy can possibly prevail. In his first exploits in Italy, 
Buonaparte obtained all his advantages by bearing, with a concentrated 
force, on the weak part of the Austrian line ; and a similar mode of 
attack presents the only possible chance of success which he can have 
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at present : but, warned by experience, itis notto be supposed that 
the Austrian Commander will now fall into the snare. 

In turning our attention from the field to the cabinet, we find less 
cause for satisfaction or confidence. Before the allies passed the Rhine, 
we shewed, from their own conduct, that they could not forbear to exert 
every possible effort for the restoration of the legitimate govern- 
ment of France, without a palpable violation of their own principles, 
and a direct departure from their own admitted rule of action. But, 
independently of this consideration, which, however, is a complete 
argumentum ad homines, we are prepared to prove, that every motive of 
policy, of interest, of self-defence, and of humanity, too, imposes on the 
allies the duty of labouring to restore the Bourbons to the throne of their 
ancestors. It is too well known, to be disputed at this day, that every 
writer on the law of nations has acknowledged the undoubted right of 
other powers to combine for the purpose of crushing the present go- 
vernment of France, which has conspired, for a long series of years, 
to subvert and overthrow every existing throne, and to destroy the 
independence of every existing state, in the great commonwealth of 
Europe. That policy, interest, and self-defence, therefore, impera- 
tively require the demolition of such a government, follows, of neces- 
sity, from this admitted fact. That its destruction would be equally 
favourable to the cause of humanity, is evident, inasmuch as it was 
founded on violence, and exists only by force. A more harsh, cruel, 
and vindictive despotism, than the Corsican upstart has exercised over 
his abject slaves, the annals of the world do not exbibit. He has torn 
up all the moral and physical resources of the country by the very 
roots;he bas dried up the very springs of social and domestic happiness, 
he has obliterated every vestige of personal, and of public, freedom, 
and he has violated every law, human and divine. Nor have the direful 
effects of his atrocious spirit been limited to France; wherever his 
arms have extended, or his intrigues have prevailed, the same hor- 
rible consequences have ensued. ‘That scenes like these are revolting 
to human nature, will scarcelyly be questioned ; the cause of humanity 
therefore, loudly demands the removal of the man by whom, and the 
destruction of the system by which, they were produced. 

Why, then, it may be asked, did not the allies, the moment they 
set their feet on French ground, preclaim to the people of France 
their wish to witness the restoration of the Bourbons? Why not, 
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at Jeast, instead of the miserable Declaration smuggled into circula- 
tion at Franecfort, as if its authors were ashamed of it, as they well 
might be, publicly state the different terms on which they would make 
peace witn France, in either of these alternatives—in the event of 
the people restoring Louis XVIII ;—and in the event of their re- 
taining Buonaparte for their ruler.---If you chuse to return to your 
allegiance to the legitimate descendant of your ancient monarchs, 
we will immediately treat with him, on the most honourable terms ; 
we will restore to him the ancient dominions of his house, in their 
fullextent, because from him we are apprehensive of no conspira- 
cies against the security of our thrones, and the independence of 
our countries ; but, if you chuse to retain Napoleone Buonaparte, 
we will avail ourselves, to the utmost, of the rights of conquest, 
and prevent your ruler from all future attempts to dethrone us, and 
to subjugate our people, by the only possible means—by depriving 
him of the power to make the attempt. Language, like this, would 
have been clear, intelligible, and consistent. It would have ena- 
bled them to ascertain the real sentiments and opinions of the French 
nation, and it would have taught the people of France what they 
had to expect. Nor would it have afforded a pretext to those squea- 
mish politicians who feel such a wonderful delicacy about the dis- 
memberment of France, (though they were never, in the smallest 
degree, affected by the dismemberment, or even subjugation, of other 
countries by France) to send forth their dismal ditties to the world, 
on the interested ambition of the allies. Instead, however, of 
having recourse to this wise system of policy, by which they 
would, in all probability, have raised a strong party in France to 
favour their views, they have not even remained neuter, but have 
adopted the unaccountable resolution of opening a negotiation with 
Buonaparte, by which measure they have checked whatever spirit of 
returning loyalty might have been felt in France, and evenencouraged 
the people to retain the tyrant for their ruler. 

It has been confidently stated, remarks a contemporary writer 
on this subject, that a French nobleman, deputed from several per- 
sons of weight in Paris, had arrived at the head-quarters of Prince 
Sch wartzenberg, to urge a declaration of the allies in favour of the 
House of Bourbon. We the rather give credit to this fact, because 
we haye been assured, from other sources, that there was not long 
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sitice a powerful party in the senate, who had determined to set aside 
Buonaparte, and were very willing to listen to the pretensions of the 
ancient family ; but we fear, that they have becn suffered to take a 
totally different turn, by the backwardness of the allies to make any 
personal declaration against Buonaparte. We fear, it is, in a great 
measure, true, what the French Journalists themselves assert, ‘* that 
the allies had but one chance of success.—that of dividing the na- 
tion, and separating it from its government.” The senators, many 
of them, hate, many envy, and many despise, Buonaparte ; but they 
are all Frenchmen, they are all imbued with the national vanity ; they 
are all enraged to see ‘* la belle France” treated as the other countries 
on the continent have been treated. When they behold an enemy 
penetrating hostilely into the heart of their country ; when they find 
Paris in such imminent hazard of retaliation for the fate of Moscow ; 
and when the allies hold out to them no medium of friendly inter- 
course, through a sovereign whom both parties may trust, they are 
absolutely driven upon Buonaparte, as their only resource. His 
talenis, as a general in the field, nobody questions, and the allies 
force them to have recourse to those talents as their only protection. 
As matters now stand, every thing is thrown upon the chances of 
war. Strange, indeed, is it! that the princes and statesmen of the 
continent cannot see, that this is not a contest between Buonaparte 
and Bourbon ; no, nor between France, and Russia, or Prussia, or 
Austria ; it is between the miserable certainty of France, as she is, 
a spreading cancer which threatens to overrun all Europe, and the 
auspicious hope of France, as she may be, an ornament and a bless- 
ing to the civilized world. ‘The words Buonaparte and Bourbon are 
mere symbols ; the one of never-dying hate, of disappointed ambi- 
tion, of unprincipled fraud; the other, of returning order, of wis- 
dom taught by adversity, of ancient and Known principles of honour 
and good faith. The object of most of the continental statesmen 
seems to be to shine in a treaty, no matter with whom. They have 


done enough, if they get Buonaparte to restore a few provinces ; 
but what does the Gazetie de France candidly tell us? Why, that 
“ he is very easy on this head ; being well satisfied, that nothing, no, 
not eventhe cession of any of the provinces of France, could separate 
them from the empire.” And the author of this Gazette is certainly 
right, if we are to deal only with Buonaparte. Observe, with what 
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facility the successor of Charlemagne consents to give up the whole of 
his empire beyond the Alps, that is to say, Rome, Tuscany, Lucca, 
Genoa, Parma, Placentia, Piedmont, Sayey, not to mention the 
departments of the Simplon and the Leman! Count Metternich 
comprehends all these sacrifices in two short words, natural limits: 
—and Caulincourt at once replies, we agree toall youask. Sixteen 
departments, and four millions and an half of subjects, do not cost 
the magnanimous emperor a sigh. The royal domain of that pre- 
cious infant, the hope of France, and of the universe, is thrown 
into the lump : and the tender father treats it as amere Lagatelle. Ce 
sont des miseres! as he said to Lord Whitworth. How, or why 
should he be so indifferent ? 

The why is plain as way to parish church. He means to cede the 
provinces in full and entire sovereignty ; he means to attest the Holy 
Trinity to the sacredness of the treaty ; he means to bind himself, 
in the most irrevocable manner, by words ; but when, by these arti- 
fices, he has recovered his veteran legions from captivity, then he will 
have recourse to the morality of the Gazette de France ; then he will 
tell us, that ‘‘ nothing, no, not even the cession of these provinces, 
could separate them from the empire.” ; 

It has ever been evident to us, that no treaty, concluded with Buo- 
naparte, could afford the smallest prospect of a permanent peace, or 
of a peace which would enable us to contract our expences, and to 
diminish our burdens. We should think that the result of the peace 
of Amiens would have impressed this conviction on every mind. But 
we are sorry to say, that after all the enormities which Buonaparte 
has committed, after the grinding oppression which he has exercised 
over the people, wherever his sway has extended, he has still partizans 
and admirers in this country. Yes, there are still Englishmen who 
do not blush to triumph in his victories, and to exult in the defeat of 
his enemies. 

But if the allies had, for purposes known only to themselves, 
thought proper to open a negotiation with Buonaparte, still, in the 
hour of victory, it behoved them, at least, to avoid the degradation of 
suffering their representatives to become the associates of an Assassin, 
for such is Caulaincourt. This wretch, we admit, isa very fit and 
appropriate representative of Napoleone Buonaparte, because he was 
his accomplice in a crime which filled all Europe with horror! We 
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are surprised, indeed, beyond measure, that any English gentleman 
could be found to submit to such a degradation. He was, no doubt, 
selected for the purpose of insult, on this occasion, as he had been 
before, when sent as ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburgh. 
An objection to such a man could not have been perverted into an, 
indication of disinclination to treat at all. France, surely, supplied 
other diplomatic characters, unstained with innocent blood, to whom 
her interests might have been safely confided. But this pliant spirit 
of diplomatic courtesy is destructive of all moral feeling in a state, as 
well as in an individual. We are convinced, that there is not a private 
gentleman in his Majesty’s dominions, who would admit Caulin- 
court into his society; nay, who would not shudder at the bare 
thought of being introduced to him. On this subject we are happy 
in finding our opinions and feelings in perfect unison with those of a 
contemporary writer, already quoted, and who, in reference to this 
topic, observes, 

We must plainly declare our fixed and decided opinion, that the 
honour of England required a special objection against the person of 
such an ambassador as Caulaincourt. Have we forgotten the gross and 
intolerable insult which, in 1804, was offered to us by the official 
declaration of Buonaparte, that ‘* he would not recognize the English 
diplomatic corps in Europe ?” Have we forgotten, that this declara- 
tion was followed up by the seizure of Sir G. Rumbold, in the neutral 
territory of Hamburgh, by French soldiers, acting under the order of 
the minister of police at Paris ? Have we forgotten the abuse poured 
out by a vagabond, named Regnier, (now a sot-disant Duke) against 
a respectable English minister, employed on the continent? Eis lan- 
guage is surely applicable to Caulaincourt. We may well say, ‘‘ a 
minister like Caulaincourt cannot be punished by disgrace. Disgrace 
can only mortify men who know the price of virtue. and feel the value 
of honour ;" and as Regnier urged the First Consul to take measures 
that certain Englishmen, whom he named, ‘ should not be received 
by any power friendly to France, in any public character whatsoever ;” 
so, and with much more reason, ought we strenuously to insist, that 
a man like Caulaincourt, the violater of the neutral territory of Baden, 
the prime agent in the infamous murder of the Duke D’Enghien, 
should be proscribed from the society of gentlemen and men of 
honour, in every part of the globe. We suy, “‘ of gentlemen and 
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men of honour,” for though certain contemporaries of our’s make 
themselves very merry with the ridicule which, as they conceive, 
attaches to those titles; we are well persuaded that the substantial 
glory and true virtue of that nation, is fast sinking into oblivion, 
where such distinctions are unknown. The contrary opinion, indeed, 
is consistent enough in a writer who claims to himself the designation 
of a true Jacobin ; but none but Jacobins, in the very worst sense, 
can look without horror on a wretch like Cau‘aincourt. Our first 
wish would undoubtedly have been, that the allies should have de- 
clined all appearance of treating with Buonaparte, at a time when 
negotiation with him must tend to stifle every reviving hope of loyalty 
in France ; but if, in pursuance of a policy which we own we cannot 
fathom, they mean to try asort of middle course, treating as if for 
peace, and yet penetrating into the heart of France, as if bent on the 
most sanguinary and desolating war ; we trust, that time, at least, will 
be given for the developement of those sentiments, which may exist 
among the French people, in favour of their ancient sovereigns. 
Sincere and earnest are our prayers to heaven, that our country— 
great and valiant Britain, the shrine of freedom—may never be dese- 
crated by that worst of abominations—the false friendship of Buo- 
napatte. We cannot be at peace with him, and be innocent. We 
cannot be at peace with him, and preserve 
Lhe homely beauty of the good old cause, 
And pure religion, breathing household laws. 

With him it is impossible that we should ‘* seek peace and ensue it.” 
This feeling is deeply interfused throngh all ranks and degrees of peo- 
plein this country. It is the feeling of all who listen to the voice of 
conscience ; and do not absolutely disjoin politics from morals. We 
deny not, that the power of evil may predominate, The short- 
sightedness of our allies,—the apathy of a great part of France,—the 
wicked activity of the advocates and accomplices of murder and trea- 
son—all these may raise up the down-trodden hopes of the detested 
tyrant. He will, doubtless, make an imposing display of his forces. 
He has drawn all bis armies, except those of Soult and Suchet, to a 
point. ‘Their composition must be bad ; but their numbers may be 
great. If, under all these circumstances, and after affording some 
time to the Bourbon Prinees for a trial of their strength, the allies 
should at last treat with Buonaparte, we hope it will only be to dictate 
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to him terms, which, though far short of justice, may afford the 
world some tolerable prospect of security. Besides binding him 
within strict limits, let him have no influence beyond these bounda- 
ries,—no mediation, no protectorate, no kingdom of Italy, no Grand 
Fiefs of the Crown, no endowments for Senators, no assiguments for 
his soldiery on the national] domains or public debts of foreign states; 
no exterior receipts for his public treasury, or for his private chest. 
Among the minor objects—(minor, indeed, if weighed against the 
tremendous evil of Jacobinism triumphant and imperial in the heart 
of Europe—yet in itself of most important consequence to the future 
tranquillity of the world) is the cession of Antwerp to the Dutch, 
This, or the raising of its fortifications, the entire destruction of its 
arsenal, and the consequent annihilation of its école pratique de marine 
ought to be a sine gua non on the part of the allies, and particularly of 
this country. Should the French be so base and dastardly as still to 
crouch to this low-born and low-minded tyrant ; and should he hesi- 
tate to submit to the demands of the allies, we have his own word, 
that there is a tolerable chance of our seeing Paris, the proud city, the 
city vain of the trappings of iniquity, at once stripped of her riches 
and grandeur, and even reduced toa heap of ashes, like that Moscow 
over whose fall she so unfeelingly insulted. 

The sentiments which we have here quoted, are honourable to the 
feelings of a free-born Briton, and such as British statesmen ought 
carefully to cherish, and sedulously to inculcate. For proclaiming ~ 
these opinions we shall, no doubt, be classed among the enemies of 
peace, and the lovers of war. But we shall contend, that these opi- 
nions, and the feelings out of which they arise, are cherished by us 
because we love peace; not that peace, indeed, which has nothing 


,but the name and form of peace ; nothing of the spirit of real amity, 


nothing of the security of solid tranquillity ; but peace made in the 
spiritof peace, with one who is anxious to preserve it, and who can 
hold out, either in the integrity of his character, or in the circume 
stances in which he is placed, a well-grounded hope, and a reasonable 
security, for its permanence. Such a peace, in short, as will relieve 
us from the burdens of war, by removing all apprehensions of its 
speedy violation. A peace of this kind the allies have it now in their 
power to obtain; and if they neglect to obtain it, they will ill repay 
the bounty of Providence, and will richly deserve the censures of 
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their contemporaries, and the execrations of posterity. The moment 
is critical ; and, ere we shall have occasion to address our readers 
again, the fate of Europe will, in all probability, have been decided. 

In America, affairs have assumed a more pleasing aspect ; the 
enemy has returned, discomfited and disgraced, from the field ; and we 
trust, thatere he can resume offensive operations, government will 
have adopted effective means, not merely for the security of Canada, 
and for engrossing the navigation of the Lakes, but for making Mr. 
Madison and his supporters fee] the weight of British vengeance, 
Meanwhile, we recommend to the serious attention of our readers, 
the very excellent reflections on the atrocious message of Mr. Madi- 
son, which they will find in the succeeding article. 

In our domestic affairs, there is nothing deserving of a comment. 
A schism, it has been confidently reported, has prevailed in the Cabi- 
net on the subject of peace with Buonaparte, which had nearly ended 
in a dissolution of the existing ministry ; but, as it is said also, that 
the Lord Chancellor found the means of reconciling the opposite opi- 
nions, by the proposal of a medius terminus, to which both sides could 
accede, we shall not repeat what we have heard on the subject. 

As the meeting of Parliament approaches (though an intention of a 
further adjournment has been whispered) it was our intention to offer 
some further reflections on that constant bone of contention, Catholic 
Emancipation, and on the present temper of the Irish Papists, but 
having received on this subject some very judicious remarks from an 
old and highly respected correspondent, we shall subjoin his letter as 
a substitute for our own intended animadversions. 





To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Magna est Veritas et prevalebit. 


Sir,—The triumph of truth must be pre-eminently gratifying to 
you, who have year after year laboured with such zeal and energy, 
with such perseverance and efficacy, in support of her cause. On no 
subject have your labours been more conspicuous than on that of the 
Roman Catholic Claims ; and on no subject has the triumph of truth 
been greater. Your readers in general, the judicious and discerning 
part of them at least, from the numerous facts and observations which 
you have from time to time laid before them, must long since have 
been convinced of the real views and objects of the Papists. Even 
those of them who have hitherto entertained doubts on the subject, or 
have been difficult or slow of belief, may now be fully satisfied in their 
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minds, and relieved of their Scepticism. The energetic and signifi- 
cant speech of Dr. Dromgoole, givenin your last No. p. 52, cannot 
but open the eyes of all who read it. With a degree of openness and 
candour peculiar to himself, the honest Dr. has made a tull disclosure ; 
he has no reservation, he is no player at hide and seek, and has left us 
nothing to complain of on that score. Whether his Popish Brethren 
will thank him for his ingenuous frankness, I shall not presume to de- 
cide. ut the members of the Roman Catholic Board, betore whom 
the speech was delivered, by receiving his sentiments with loud and 
continued applauses, and by passing the resolution he proposed unani- 
mously and without a division, have identified his Principles with 
theirs, and made them their own, At a subsequent meeting of the 
Board, the courageous Dr. disdaining any thing like compromise 
or recantation, made a renewed avowal of his principles, in terms 
equally strong, and equally hestile to the Protestant Church. During 
tlie delivery of this speech, he was interrupted with repeated bursts ot 
applause, and sat down amidst the acclamations of bis audience. We 
are therefore fully warranted to consider these documeuts as the au- 
thorized profession and declaration of the popish leaders, deijivered 
by the mouth of their spokesman, Dr. Dromgoole —Here, then, we 
are favoured with a direct and deliberate manisfestation of popish 
principles and popish des'gus. We are plainly told, ‘‘ that our Protes- 
tant Church is of merely human establishment, and of a very novel 
date ; that consequently it will fall; that already the marks of ap- 
proaching ruin are upon it, that it has had its time upon the earth, 
and that it will be one day rejected by the whole earth. That it is absurd 
and insulting in the legislature to propose, and that it would be degrad- 
ing and humiliating in the Papists to take an oath not to seek direct- 
ly or indirectly the subversion of the Protesiant Church. That no 
securities can or will be given, no concessions made, no restrictions 
admitted of, no conditions or stipulations accepted.” A few re- 
marks on these topics, I trust, Sir, you will not consider as unseason- 
able.—Thelearned Dr. is, no doubt, well versed in ecclesiastical histo- 
1y. I trust he will-allow us likewise to have some acquaintance with 
it, and will not have the arrogance to bind us down to bis exposition 
and interpretation as infalliéle. He may be assured we shall not 
acquiesce in any commentary egregiously marked wiih suppression 
and mutilation of facts. ‘Lhe Dr, it seems reads history with a jaun- 
diced eye. Prepossessed wita the notion, that the Protestant Church 
has no bigher origin than the Era of the Reformauon, he argues upon 
that as a fact, and vainly imagines that his gratuitous assertion will 
pass current for truth. Does he then need to be told, that a christian 
church was planted iu thisisland in the times of the apostles, probably 
by St. Paul himself, even before the church of Rome was established, 
and that it conunued for more than five centuries subject to the juris- 
diction of its own prelates, totally independent of tbe autbority and in- 
terference of the See of Rome? In process of time, however, after 
having repeatedly resisted its claims and profesied against its supres 
macy, it became subject to its usurped dominion, Ull it was at Jength 
rescued from thraldom by that happy event, which may more appropri- 
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ately be styled its restoration to its original state, than its reformation from 
the corruptions of popery. Does he need to betold, that from this source 
our Protestant Church traces its derivation, and consequently that it 
claims to be of divine institution, and of ancient date, equally with his 
own ? These are historic truths, susceptible of proof, and easy to be 
proved; and however the worthy Dr. may be disposed to shut his 
eyes against them, that is no reason why we should refuse to open 
ours. Assured as we are of these truths, and resting on the divine 
word of promise, we have no fears that our church will finally fall and 
be destroyed. But as it has heretofore been subdued, and subjugated 
for a time toa foreign yoke ; as a similar degradation may again be 
permitted to take place ; and as we are threatened to be overw!.elmed 
with the united assaults of the Cossack infantry of the methodists, the 
republican phalanxes of presbyterianism, and the collecting columns of 
Catholicity, whochallenge the possession of the ark; it becomes a 
duty more imperiously incumbent upon us, not to put arms into the 
hands of such a host. Sanguine, however, as the Dr. may appear in 
his expectation of enlisting dissenters under his triumphantly displayed 
Oriflam, he may be assured, that, as protestants, they will ever reso- 
lutely decline all alliance and confederacy intended to promote the re- 
vival and restoration of Popery. In regard to oaths and securities the 
liberally loquacious Dr. is equally communicative and undisguised, and 
has suffered some secrets to escape him. ‘‘ Oaths not to seek directly 
or indirectly the subversion of the protestant Church, he tells us, it is 
both absurd and insulting in the legislature to propose, and degrading 
and humiliating to the papists to take.” And why? Because for- 
sooth this would be to abuse the divine command, which says, ‘‘ Go ye 
and teach all nations!" The Protestant church, being yet in its infan- 
cy, must no doubt stand in need of being taught, and if placed under 
the tuition of the learned Dr. might reasonably be expected quickly 
to become a proficient in Catholicity. But I fear that even the Dr.’s 
exuberant abilities are unequal to the task of conversion, and I 
think that he himself, conscious of this trath, would prefer the more 
compendious and effectual expedient of subversion and extermination. 
This inference at least may fairly be deduced from his abomination of 
Oaths for the security and preservation of the protestant church, and 
from his avowed Opinion that “ it will be one day rejected by the 
whole earth.” As to ‘* Securities,” he says, ‘‘ we have none to 
ive.” This declaration indced is not surprising. 

They have for years past been straining every nerve to remove the 
present securities and safeguards of the Protestant charch ; and could 
it possibly be expected, that the moment they had succeeded in get- 
ting rid of them, they would consent immediately to the substitution 
of others in their room? That would be to rebuild the edifice which 
they had so long laboured to destroy, They have now, through the 
mouth of the eloquent Dr. Dromgoole, explicitly avowed this to be 
the case. No securities can or will be given, no concessions made, 

no restrictions admitted of, no conditions accepted. These truths, 
Mr. Editor, you have repeatedly proclaimed in the progress of your 
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work, and you have now the high gratification to find your predictions 
fully verified. The late Mr. Burke, in a work signalized as an 
admirable specimen of the sublime and beautiful, developed the prin- 
ciples of the French revolationists, and described with prophetic pen 
the dreadful consequences that might be expected to result, in the dis- 
solution of government and social order, in the overthrow of esta- 
blishments, and subversion of the laws. Subsequent events bore ample 
testimony to his sagacity and foresight. Various writers, and your- 
self, Mr. Editor, amongst the foremost, have of late years unfolded 
the principles of the Papists, pointing out the effects, and forewarning 
us of the dangers to be apprehended. To the truth and reality of 
these Dr. Dromgoole has given full and decisive attestation. We 
thank him for his open and manly profession. We now know what 
we have to expect. The possession of the ark is challenged, the 
overthrow of our invaluable constitution is resolved, the destruction 
of our mild and tolerant church is decreed ; in short, the beautiful 
and wel]-constructed fabric of our civil and religious liberties is at 
stake. ‘Those liberties have heretofore risen superior to many trials, 
have surmounted many difficulties, and escaped many dangers, to 
which they were exposed: If we stil] set a value upon them, and 
deem them worthy of preservation, (which cannot admit of a doubt) 
we must be prepared to join heart and hand in their defence, security, 
aud perpetuation. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Feb, 16, 1814. CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 


TO OUR READERS. 

We have to apologize to our readers for the spaucity of books re- 
viewed in the presentnumber. Lambert's Travels in Canada, Lord 
Byron’s poems, and several other new publications, were, in fact, 
set apart for notice; but the length of some of the Miscellaneous 
Articles, which were of a more temporary nature, and related to 
subjects of immediate importance, rendered it impracticable. Here- 
after, however, more attention will be paid to books, especially te 
new productions. 














POETRY. 


Safie, an Eastern Tale. By J. H. Reynolds, 12mo. Pp. 91. 5s. 6d. 
Cawthorn. 1814. 


Lorp Byron will, no doubt, be very much flattered by the dedication 
of this tale to him, which is prefaced by some introductory stanzas, 
the object of which appears to be (for it is not very intelligible) to 
rouse the slavish inhabitants of the East to asense of their degraded 
state, and to make them throw off the yoke of their governors, and 
recover their long lost freedom. When they were so happy as to 
enjoy that freedom, the poet has not condescended to state. The East, 
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according to him, can boast of beauty unknown to this on colder 
climate. 
«* And thou canst boast a line of beauty too, 

In the fine features of thy lovely fair ; 

A poet’s fancy might in vain pursue 

The task of painting loveliness so rare :— 

Eyes dark, yet soft,—and teeth that might compare 

With polish’d rows of whitest ivory : 

A glossy flow of hyacinthine hair, 

A cheek whose glowing colour well might vie 

With the first roseate blush that tints the morning sky. 


We know full well that a bed of hyacinths presents a great variety 
of colours—from pure white to dark purple—but if the ladies of the 
East have hair of any of the said colours, we must admit that they 
greatly excel, in this respect, the less splendid beauties of Northern 
and Western climes. But the poet, feeling a little awkwardness about 
his Ayactnthine hair, thinks it necessary to account for it, in one of 
those notes with which, in compliance with modern custom, he has 
thought proper to enrich and to illustrate his work. 

** The metaphor taken from the hyacinth is very common with the 
Arabians, and was so with the Greeks ; a poem can hardly lay claim 
to the title of ‘ Oriental’ without it. Sir William Jones has made 
use of it in an eclogue composed of Eastern images :— 

“* The fragrant hyacinths of Azza’s hair, 
‘* That wanton with the laughing summer's air.” 

So, because Sir William Jones had compared, most appropriately, the 
fragrance of Azza's hair to the scent of hyacinths, Mr. J. H. Rey- 
nolds thinks himself justified in talking of 

‘ A glossy flow of hyacinthine hair.’ 
but both the line and the note afford an apt illustration of the poet's 
intellectual powers, of his perspicuity, and of his judgment. 

We shall present our readers with the opening passage of the 
poem, in which, no doubt, the bard exerted the greatest powers of 
bis mind. 

*€ Oh! Peace had long rested in Assad’s haram, 
"Till the clang of arms, the war’s alarum, 
Had scared the meek-eyed damsel from 
Her fair abode, her smiling home. 
Happiest Assad ! then was’t thou sharing 
The smiles of a maiden fair and free, 
As e’er whisper'd lover's melody ;— 
Ever fulfilling, and ever declaring, 
She kissd thee hence when the steed was mounted, 
For the rural pleasures of hunt and chase ; 
She listened to hear the feats recounted, 
With words of praise and smiling face ; 
She swept the lute with an airy lightness, 
That hardly seem’d to touch the chords ; 
She sang such sweet, such witching words, 
And her eyes flash'd such expressive brightness, 
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That a Houri could never in hours of pleasure, 
Breathe a softer tone or a lovelier measure ; 
Nor conld brighter glances ever be given, 

To welcome the souis of the dead to heaven.” 


Such of our readers as are satisfied with such versification as this, 
and as can have patience to labour through ninety pages of it, may 
have recourse to the book itself, of which, they will find, the proe- 
minum ailords a very fair specimen. Indeed, whatever merit belongs 
to unifurmity, and consistency, of genius, taste, tone, sentiment, and 
jangeage, must certainly attach to Mr. J. H. Reynolds. 











MISCELLANIES, 


Observations on the Message of AJr. Madison to Congress in Decem- 
ber last. 


At the present moment, when we are on the eve of entering upon a 
Begoliation with the United States, we are happy to have it ip our 
power to submit to our readers, the following remarks of our intelli- 
gent correspondent in Nova Scotia, on the conduct of the government 
of that country: aud for a perfect understanding of the subject, we 
preface these remarks with the address. 

It is our most earnest exhortation to the British government, not to 
enter on apy treaty with America without a clear, full, and definite, 
adjustment, of all poin's relating to the boundaries, to the fisheries, and 
to the Indians. The neglect to provide for these essential points, in 
former negotiations, led to an endless scene of chicanery and conten- 
tion; and, by the ignorance of those to whom these important 
interests were confided, boundaries were ultimately agreed to, which 
never had been inthe contemplation of either party, and which left to 
American rapacity an easy means of further encroachments, in addi- 
tion to most enormous actual advantages. The perfidy, the treachery, 
znd the ungovernable hatred, which the American government have 
displayed towards this country, as unnatural in their origin, as 
airocions in their object,superadded to their scandalous violation of the 
Jaw of nation, in a notorious jastance, would render it an act of 
suicide to yield to its pretensions, one single point on the score of 
accominodation, or indulgence ; while to leave any thing to future 
discussion, especially an object of such immense importance as the 
settlement of boundaries, would be an act of the most inexcusable 
folly. The Joyal and gal'ant conduct ef our Canadian brethren, in 
defec ding their territory, against American invasion, assisted as they 
have been, with a very inadequate European force, entitles them to 
the most marked attention from the British government. We trust, 
therefore, that their interests will not be disregarded, as heretofore ; 
and that they will rot have the same ground ot complaint, 'n any 
future Ueaty, which past treaties have too abundantly afforded them, 
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PRESIDENT MADDISON'S MESSAGE. 


Washington City, Dec. 7, 1813. 

This day at twelve o'clock, the President of the United States, 
transmitted the following message to both Houses of Congress, by 
his Secretary : 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of the House of Representatives, 

In meeting you at the present interesting conjuncture, it would 
have been highly satisfactory if I could have communicated a favour- 
able result to the mission charged with negotiations for restoring peace. 
It was a just expectation from the respect dueto the distinguished 
Sovereign who had invited them by his offer of mediation; from the 
readiness with which the invitation was accepted on the part of the 
United States, and from the pledge to be foundin an act of their le- 
gislature, for the Jiberality which their plenipotentiaries would carry 
into the negotiations, that no time would be lost by the British govern- 
ment, in embracing the experiment for hastening a stop to the effusion 
of blood. A prompt and cordial acceptance of the mediation on that 
side, was the less to Le doubted, as it was of a nature not to submit 
rights or pretensions on either side to the decision of an umpire, but 
afford merely an opportunity, honourable and desirable te both, for 
discussing, and if possible, adjusting them for the interest of both. 

The British cabinet, either mistaking our desire of peace, fora 
dread of British power, or misled by other fallacious calculation, has 
disappointed this reasonable anticipation, No communications from 
our envoys having reached us, no information on the subject hasbeen 
received from that source. But itis known that the mediation was 
declined in the first instance, and there are no evidence, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time, that a change of disposition in the British 
Councils has taken place, or is to be expected. 

Under such circumstances, a nation, proud of its rights, and con- 
scious of its strength, has no choice but an exertion of one, in support 
of the other. 

To this determination, the best encouragement is derived from the 
success with which it has pleased the Almighty to bless our arms, both 
on the Jand and on the water. 

Whilst proofs have been continued of the enterprize and skill of 
our cruisers, public and private, on the ocean, and a new trophy 
gained in the capture of a British by an American vessel of war, 
after an action giving celebrity to the name of the victorious com- 
mander ; the great inland waters, on which the enemy were also to 
be encountered, have presented achievements of our naval arms, as 
brilliant in their character, as they have been important in their con- 
sequences. 

On Lake Erie, the squadron under command of Captain Perry, 
having met the British squadron of superior force, a sanguinary con- 
flict ended in the capture of the whole. The conduct of that officer, 
adroit as it was daring, and which was so well seconded by his com- 
rades, justly entitles them to the admiration and gratitude of their 
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country ; and will fill an early page in its naval annals, with a victory, 
never surpassed in lustre, however much it may have been in mag- 
nitude. 

On Lake Ontario, the caution of the British commander, favoured 

by contingencies, frustrated the efforts of the American commander 
to bring on a decisive action. Captain Chauncey was able, however, 
to establish an ascendancy on that importanttheatre, and to prove, 
by the manner in which he effected every thing possible, that oppor- 
tunities only were wanted, for a more shining display of his own 
talents, and of the gallantry of those under his command. 
__The success on Lake Erie having opened a passage to the territory 
of the enemy, the officer commanding the north-western army, 
transferred the war thither; and rapidiy pursuing the hostile troops, 
fleeing with their savage associates, forced a general action, which 
quickly terminated in the capture of the Britis, aud the dispersiox 
of the savage force. 

The result is signally honourable to Major General Harrison, by 
whose military talents it was prepared ; to colonel Johnson and his 
mounted volunteers, whose impetuous onset gave a decisive blow te 
the ranks of the enemy; and to the spirit of the volunteer militia, 
equally brave and patriotic, who bore an interesting part in the scene ; 
more especially to the chief magistrate of Kentucky, at the head ot 
them whose heroism, signalized in the war which established the inde- 

endence of his country, sought, at an advanced age, a share in 
pardships and baitles, for maintaining its rights and its safety. 

The effect of these successes has been to rescue the inhabitants ot 
Michigan from their oppressions, aggravated by gross infractions of 
the capitulation, which subjected them to a foreign power ; to alienate 
the savages of numerous tribes from the enemy, by whom they were 
disappointed and abandoned; and to relieve an extensive region of 
country from a merciless warfare, which desolated its frontiers, and 
imposed on its citizens the most harassing services. 

In conseyuence of our naval superiority on Lake Ontario, and the 
opportunity afforded by it for concentrating our forces by water, ope- 
rations which had beew previously planned, were set on foot against 
the possessions of the eneiny on the St. Lawrence. Such, however, 
was the delay produced, in the first jnstance, by adverse weather of 
unusual violence and continuance, and such the circumastances at- 
tending the final movements of the army, that the prospect, at one 
time so favourable, was not realized. 

The cruelty of the enemy, in enlisting the savages into a war with 
a nation desirous of mutual emulation in mitigating its calamities, 
has not been confined to any one quarter. Wherever they could be 
turned against us, no exertions to etfect it have been spared. On our 
South Western border, ihe Creek tribes, who, yielding to our pre- 
serving endeavours, were gradually acquiring more civilized habits, 
became the unfortunate victiins of seduction, A war in that quarter 
has been the cousequence, infuriated by a bloody fanaticism receutly 
propagated among them. 

t was necessary lo crush such a war before it could spread among 
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the contiguous tribes, and before it could favour enterprizes of the 
enemy into that vicinity. With this view a force was called into the 
service of the United States, trom the States of Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, which, with the nearest regular troops, and other corps from 
the Missisippi territory, might not only chastise the savages into pte- 
sent peace, but make a lasting impression on their fears, 

The progress of the expedition, as far as it is yet known, corresponds 
with the martial zeal with which it was espoused ; and the best hopes 
of a satisfactory issue are authorized by the complete success with 
which a well planned enterprise was executed against a body of hos- 
tile savages, by detachments of volunteer militia of Tennessee under 
the command of the gallant Gen. Coffee ; and by a still more important 
victory over a larger body of them, gained under the immediate com- 
mand of Major Gen. Jackson: an officer equally distinguished for his 
patriotism and military talents. 

The systematic perseverance of the enemy in courting the aid af 
the savages in all quarters, and the natural effect of kindling their or- 
dinary propensity to war into a passion which even among those best 
disposed towards the United States, was ready, if not employed on 
our side, to be turned against us. A departure from our protracted for- 
bearance to accept the services tendered by them has thus been forced 
uponus. But, in yielding to it, the retaliation has been mitigated as 
much as possible, both in its extent and in its character, stopping “far 
short of the example of the enemy, who owe the advantages they have 
occasionally gained in battle, chiefly to the number of their savages ; 
and who have not controuled them either from their usual practice of 
indiscriminate massacre on defenceless inhabitants, or from scenes of 
carnage without a parallel, on prisoners to the British arms, guarded 
by all the laws of humanity and honorable war. 

For those enormities, theenemy are equally responsible, whether 
with the power to prevent them they want the will, or with the 
knowledge of a want of power they still avail themselves of such 
instruments. . 

In other respects the enemy are pursuing a course which threatens 
consequences most afflicting to hamanity. 

A standing Jaw of Great Britain naturalizes, as is well known, all 
aliens, complying with conditions limited to a shorter period than 
those required by the United States; and naturalized subjects are, 
in war, employed by her government incommon with native subjects. 
In acoutiguous British province, regujations promulgated since the 
commencement of the war compel citizens of the United States, being 
there under certain circumstances, to bear arms ; whilst of the native 
emigrants from the United States who compose much of the popula- 
tion of the province, a number have actually borne arms against the 
United States, within their limits; some of whom, after having done 
so, have become prisoners of war, and are now in our possession, The 
British commander in that province nevertheless, with the sanction as 
appears, of his government, thought proper to select from Ameri- 
can prisoners of war, and send . Britain for trial as criminals, 
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a number of individuals, who had emigrated from the British dominions 
long prior to the state of war between the two nations, who had incor- 
porated thernselves into our political society, in the modes recognized by 
the law and practice of Great Britain, and who were made prisoners 
of war, under the banners of their adopted country, fighting for its 
rights and its safety. 

The protection due to these citizens requiring an effectuat interposi- 
tion in their behalf, a like number of British prisoners of war were 
put into confinement, with a notification that they would experience 
whatever violence might be committed on the American prisoners of 
war sent to Great Britain. 

ft was hoped that this necessary consequence of the step unadvised- 
ly taken on the part of Great Britain, would have led her government 
to reflect on fhe inconsistencies of its conduct, and that a sympathy 
with the British, if not with the American sufferers, would have ar- 
rested the cruel career opened by its example. 

This was unhappily not the case. In violation both of consisteticy, 
and of humanity, American officers and non-commissioned officers, 
in double the number of British soldiers confined here, were ordered 
into close confinement, with formal notice, that in the event of a 
retaliation for the death which might be inflicted on the prisoners of 
war sent to Great Britain for trial, the officers so confined would be 
put todeath also. It was notified at the same time, that the com- 
manders of the British fleet and armies on our coast, are instructed, in 
the same event, to proceed with a destructive severity, against our 
towns and their inhabitants. 

That no doubt might be Jeft with the enemy of our adherence to 
the retaliating resort imposed on us, a correspondent number of Bri- 
tish officers prisoners of war in our hands, were immediately put 
into close confinement, to abide the fate of those confined by the 
enemy ; and the British government has been apprized of the deter- 
tnination of this government to retaliate any other proceeding against 
us, contrary to the legitimate modes of warfare. 

It is as fortunate for the United States that they have it in their 
power to meet the enemy ip this deplorable contest, 2s it is honour- 
able tothem, that they do not join in it but under the most imperious 
obligations, and with the humane purpose of effectuating a return to 
the established usages of war. 

The views of the French government on the subjects which have 
been so long committed to negotiation have received no elucidation 
eince the close of your last session. The minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States at Paris, had not been enabled, by proper opportuni- 
ties, to press the objects of his mission, as prescribed by his instruc- 
tions. 

The militia being always to be regarded as the grest bulwark of 
cefence and security for free states, and the constitution having wisely 
committed to the nationa] authority a use of that force, as the best 
provision against an unsafe military establishment, as well as a re- 
source peculiarly adapted to a ceuntry having the extent and the 
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exposure of the United States—I recommend to Congress a revision 
of the militia laws, for the purpose of securing, more effectually, the 
services of all detachments called into the employments, and placed 
under the government of the United States. 

It will deserve the consideration of Congress also, whether, among 
other improvements in the militia laws, justice does not require a 
regulation, under due precautions, for defraying the expences inci- 
dent to the first assembling, as well as to the subsequent movements of 
detachments called into the national service. 

To give to our vessels of war, public and private, the requisite 
advantages in their cruises, it is of much importance that they should 
have, both for themselves and their prizes, the use of the ports of 
friendly powers. With this view, I recommend to Congress, the 
expediency of such legal provisions as may sapply the defects, or re- 
move the doubts of the executive authority to allow to the cruisers of 
other powers, at war with the enemies of the United States, such 
use of the American ports and markets, as may correspond with the 
privileges allowed by such powers to American cruisers. 

During the year ending on the 30th Sept. last, the receipts into 
the Treasury have exceeded 37 millions and a half of dollars, of 
which near 24 millions were the produce of loans. After meeting 
all the demands for the public service, there remained in the Treasury 
on that day near 7 millions of dollars. Under the authority contained in 
the.act of the 2d of August last, for borrowing 7 millions and half 
of dollars, that sum has been obtained on terms more favourable to the 
United States than those of the preceding loan made during the pre- 
sent year. Further sums to a considerable amount will be necessary 
to be obtained in the same way during the ensuing year ;—and from 
the increased capital of the country, from the fidelity with which the 
public engagements have been kept, and the public credit maintained, 
it may be expected on good grounds that the necessary pecuniary 
supplies will not be wanting. 

The expences of the current year, from the multiplied operations 
falling within it, have necessarily been extensive. But on a just es- 
timate of the campaign, in which the mass of them has been ipcure 
red, the cost will not be found disproportionate to the advantages 
which have been gained. The campaign has indeed, in its latter sta< 
ges in one quarter, been less favorable than was expected; but ia 
addition to the importance of our naval success, the progress of the 
campaign has been filled with incidents highly honorable to the Ame- 
rican arms. 

The attacks of the enemy on Craney Island, on Fort Meigs, on 
Sacket’s harbour, and on Sandusky, have been vigorously and suc- 
cessfully repulsed ; nor have they in any case succeeded on their fron- 
tier, excepting when directing against the peaceable dwellings of in- 
dividuals, or villages unprepared or undefended. 

On the other hand, the movements of the American army have 
been followed by the reduction of York, and Forts George, Erie, 
and Malden ; by the recovery of Detroit, and the extinction of the 
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Indian war in the west; and by the occupancy or command of a 
large portion of Upper Canada. Battles have also been fought on the 
borders of the St. Lawrence, which, though not accomplishing their 
entire objects, reflect honour on the discipline and prowess of the 
soldiery, the best auguries of eventual victory. In the same scale 
are to be placed the late successes in the South, over one of the most 
powerful, which had become one of the most hostile also, of the 
Indian tribes. 

It would be improper to close this cormmunication without expres- 
sing a thankfulness, in which all ought to unite, for the numerous 
blessings with which our beloved country continues to be favoured ; 
for the abundance which overspreads our land, and the prevailing 
health of its inhabitants, for the preservation of our internal tran- 
quillity, and the stability of our free institutions; and above all, for 
the light of divine truth, and the protection of every man’s con- 
science in the enjoyment of it. And although among our blessings 
we cannot number an exemption from the evils of war; yet these 
will never be regarded as the greatest of evils, by the friends of liberty 
and of the rights of nations, Our country has preserved them to the 
degrading condition which was the alternative, wher the sword was 
drawn in the cause which gave birth to our national independence ; 
and none who contemplate the magnitude, and feel the value of 
that glorious event, will shrink from a struggle to maintain the high 
and happy ground on which it placed the American people. 

With all good citizens, the justice and necessity of resisting wrongs 
and usurpations no longer to be borne, will sufficiently outweigh the 
privations and sacrifices, inseparable froma state of war. But it is 
a reflection moreover, peculiarly consoling, that whilst wars are ge- 
nerally aggravated by their baneful effecis on the internal improve- 
ments and permanent prosperity of the nations engaged in them, 
such is the favoured'situation of the United States, that the calamities 
of the contest into which they have been compelled to enter, are 
mitigated by improvements and advantages of which the contest 
itself is the source. 

If the war has increased the interruptions of our commerce, it 
has at the same time cherished and multiplied our manufactures, so 
as to make us independent of all other countries for the more essen- 
tial branches, for which we ought to be dependent on none; and is 
even rapidly giving them an extent which will create additional staples 
in our future intercourse with foreign markets. 

If much ireasure has been expended, no inconsiderable portion of 
it has been appiied to objects durable in their value, and necessary ta 
our permanent safety, 

If the war has exposed us to increased spoliations on the ocean, 
and to predatory incursions on the Jand, it has developed the national 
means of retaliating the former, and of providing protection against 
the latter; demonstrating to all, that every blow aimed at our mari- 
time independence is an impulse accelerating the growth of our 
maritime power, 
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By diffusing through the mass of the nation the elements of military 
discipline and instruction; by augmenting and distributing warlike 
preparations, applicable to future use; by evincing the zeal and valor 
with which they will be employed; and the cheerfulness with which 
every necessary burden will be borne—a greater respect for our rights, 
and a longer duration of our future peace are promised, than could 
be expected without these proofs of the national character and re- 
sources. 

The war has proved, moreover, that our free government, like 
other free governments, though slow in its early movements, acquires 
in its progress a force proportioned to its freedom ; and that the union 
of these States, the guardian of the freedom, and safety of all and 
of each, is strengthened by every oceasion that puts it to the test, 

In fine, the war, with all its vicissitudes, is illustrating the capa- 
city and the destiny of the United States to be a great, a flourishing, 
and a powerful nation; worthy of the friendship which it is disposed 
to cultivate with all others; and authorized, by his own example, to 
require for all an observance of the laws of justice and reciprocity. 
Beyond these their claims have never been extended ; and, in con- 
tending for these, we beliold a subject for our congratulations, in the 
daily testimonies of increasing harmony throughout the nation, and 
may hambly repose our trust in the smiles of Heaven on so righteous 


a cause, 
JAMES MADISON. 





Washington, December 7, 1813. 


REMARKS ON MADISON'S MESSAGE. 


To the Editor. 

Str,—When I addressed you last week, in behalf of our fellow sub- 
jects in Canada, I was not aware that my prediction ‘* If there was 
not virtue enough in the American people to restrain them, there 
was vice enough in the American government to compel them .to 
fulfil their threats to murder the prisoners of war, who are now ia 
their possession,” would meet with such immediate corroboration, as 
you afforded to it, by the publication of Mr. Madison’s Speech 
to Congress, on the opening of the Session at Washington, on the 7th 
ult. 
I rejoice, that this Speech is now before the public.. It is.a dee 
velopement of the views of that government, from the highest au- 
thority, and not only contains an avowal of their determination to act 
asI have predicted, but every argument they can devise to justify 
that determination to the Congress and to the American people ; for 
it is evident that in an official communication from the administration 
to the legislature, they would bring forward the whole strength of their 
case, upon a subject, so important, so melancholy, and so awful, 
as that which they have now submitted to their consideration ; and 
although [ assert, that the blackest guilt will rest upon the heads of 
the rulers of that government, be it of Great Britain or America, 
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which first departs from the established Jaws of nations, and, in open 
aetiance of them, murders prisoners of war; I will admit every 
fact which Mr. Madison states in justification of his conduct. But 
before I proceed to consider the arguments he deduces from them, or 
those by which Great Britain may prove their fallacy, I will state the 
case, as it now stands between the two countries. 

Great Britain has selected from among the prisoners, she has taken 
in war from America, twenty-three persons whom she accuses of 
having committed Treason against her ; these persons, as is custom- 
ary with those labouring under similar accusations, are in close 
confinement, and will be brought to a regular trial for the crime of 
which they are accused, and if found guilty, will be adjudged to sufter 
‘death. 

- Inconsequence of this proceeding on the part of Great Britain, the 
American government have closely confined twenty-three British 
prisoners of war, and have notified to the British government that they 
will inflict upon these persons, whatever punishment those confined 
by Great Britain may suifer. 

Great Britain, contending that she has taken no step inconsistent 
with the law of nations ; that these men though taken in war, are not 
American Prisoners, but traitors, and therefore considering America as 
the aggressor in the confinement of prisoners of war, has confined 
two Americans of the higher ranks, for every Englishman, in order 
to deter America from persevering in such conduct. 

This measure has, however, produced the contrary effect, and Ame- 
Yica, persisting in her assertion that Great Britain is the aggressor, has 
confined a correspondent number of British officers; and all these 
unhappy persons now await, in awful suspense, the determination of 
this momentous question. 

As I wish not to inflame the minds of my readers upon a subject 
so peculiarly calculated to awaken every feeling, I would intreat them, 
however they may deplore the increase of the miseries of captivity 
which has already been occasioned by the confinement of so many 
persons, to remember, that the subsequent steps on the part of both 
governments, are the necessary consequences of the first unjustifiable 
act—and if Great Britain is not authorised, upon every _prin- 
ciple of law and justice, to proceed in the manner which she 
has done, against the twenty-three persons, w hom she accuses. of 
treason, the American government is not only completely — 
but was actually bound, as the protector of the American people, t 
adopt the conduct which they have pursued. 

Let us, then, before the Scaffold is erected to increase those tor- 
rents of blood, with which the authors of this war have already de- 
luged the field of battle, consider, with as much calmness as the sub- 
ject will permit, the arguments adduced in the support of the con- 
duct of the respective governments, now at issve upon this, heart- 
rending question ; and in the consideration of them, let us divest our- 
selves, as much as possible, of all feelings of partiality for our own 
goveroment. 
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When those who are legitimately possessed of supreme power ia 
any country, direct the sword to be drawn, and declare the 
nation to be in a state of war with anothey, it is the duty of the 
respective subjects of each, to do their utmost in their country’s 
cause, and to leave the responsibility for the blood © which 
may be shed, to those who made the appeal to the God of Battles. 
But when the established Jaws of nations are departed from-—-when 
an attempt is made to give to war a new and a ferocious character— 
when an unresisting captive is to be murdered in ccld blood—it is 
then the interest, it is the duty of every buman being toa investi- 
gate the causes of such inhuman conduct; and to join in the 
execration which it deserves, whether it should fall upon the head 
of his own government or on that of hisenemy. Most solemnly do f 
declare, that if the government of Great Britain should prove to be 
the authors of the miseries which have been already sustained, and 
of the still more dismal scenes which now present themselves to our 
imaginations, and which I fear will soon be melancholy vealities, that 
Iwould not only join in execrating them, but would take every 
step, that the laws of my country would permit, to counteract their 
inhuman designs. ’ 

Having made these preliminary observations, which it appears to mie 
the awefulness of the subject will not only excuse but justify, I shalt 
now proceed to the discussion of it. 

Great Britain, it must be conceded, is the first actor in the scene, she 
first confined those she had taken in battle. 

In vindication of her conduct she says, that although she found 
these men in the ranks of the American army, they ave not entitled 
to be considered as prisoners of war, because they are native Bri- 
tish subjects, who owed allegiance to the King of Great Britain 
whose duty it was, if they bore arms in this contest, to fight in de- 
fence of their king and native country, and that by fighting against 
them, they have committed the crime of treason, and deserve the 
punishment of death. 

If Great Britain is not warranted in making these assertions, she 
is responsible for ail the murders which may be committed in con- 
sequence of the steps she has taken. 

We must first, therefore, inquire whether the facts which she states 
are true, whether these men, thus taken ia the ranks of the American 
army, are actually native subjects of the British empire, and then, whe- 
ther the consequence follows, that they are subject to her laws, and 
lable to be punished as those laws cirect, for bearing arms against her. 

Upon the question of fact we shall meet with no difficulty, because 
the President of the United States, in his message to congress, describes 
the men confined by Great Britain as individuals who ‘had “ emigrated 
from the British Dominions,—long prior to the state of war between 
the :wo nations, who had incorporated themselves into our (the Ameri- 
can) political society, in the modes recognized by the law, and the 
practice of Great Britain, and who were made prisoners of war, under 
the banuers of their adopted country, jighting for its rights end its 


safety,” 
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The two facts then asserted by Great Britain, that these men were 
British suljects, and were taken in arms aginst her, are thus admit- 
ted by the American president. We are now to enquire on what 
grounds Great Britain rests her right to render them amenable to | 
laws, notwithstanding that they were taken under the bauners 
America, fighting for their adopted country. And whether the s:. 
ment of Mr. Madison, that these persons had been actually natura 
in America,—be in point of fact true or false, we can have no. 
tion to admit it in argument, and to consider theim as native 
subjects naturalized in America, bearing arms im the serv: 

Jatter against Great Britain. 

Mr. Madison will not contend, I presume, that thc: 
crime as treason. For by the veryConstitution of the U; 
it is declared, (see section 3d, article Ist)—That “ treason <. 

United States, shall consist only in levying war against thes, 0” 
hering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 

Thus we find that the American people, who were so very | 
of the nature of the crime of treason, that they would not lea 

determination of it to their supreme legislature, but have.define: 

the Constitution itself—still declare that the conduct which these 
have pursued against Great Britain, would amount to Treason ii 
American against his country. 

Can then the circumstance of their having been naturalized 
America, exculpate them ? 
Without adverting to those arguments which I addressed to n + 

yeaders in my last letter, upon the evils which would arise in socic 
if ‘we were ever to admit that a man could absolve himself from the 
duties which he owed to his native country, I will confine myself to 
the dry principles of law in this discussion, and seek not the aid of 
those honest feelings which would so powerfully support my cause, 
kt is a cause which requires no very able Counsellor, no deep read 
Lawyer to investigate its merits—any man of ordinary information is 
qualified to become its advocate, and every man of common sense may 
decide upon its justice, for | find it laid dewn in a book with which 
every English Gentleman of education is acquainted, that ‘* allegiance 
is distinguished by the law into two species, the one natural, the other 
local, the former being perpetual, the latter temporary. ‘That natural 
allegiance is such as is due from al! men born within the King’s domini- 
ons, immediately upon their birth, for immediately upon their birth they 
are under the King’s protection, at a time too, when they are incapa- 
ble of protecting themselves ; natural allegiance is, therefore, a debt of 
gratitude, which cannot be forfeited, cancelled, or altered by any 
change of time, place or circumstance, nor by any thing but the 
united concurrence of the Legislature. An Englishman who removes 
to France or to China, owes the same allegiance te the King of Eng- 
land there as at home, and 20 years hence, as well as now—*for it is a 
principle of universal law, thatthe natural born subjec; of one Prince 
cannot by any act of his own, no, not by swearing allegia ice to ano- 
ther, put off, or discharge his natural allegiance to the former, for this 
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natural allegiance was intrinsic and primitive and antecedent to the 
other, andcannot be divested without the concurrent act of that Prince 
to nino was first due.” —(Briackstone’s C mmentaries, vol, 1,— 


et Fons aware tbat gentlemen of the long robe, when addressing 
themselves to those grave personages, who are seated on the bench, 

frequently imagine that they strengthen their argument by multiply- 
ing authorities to one point, bet it appears to me, as a plain man, 
addressing myself to the common sense of my readers, that trath is 
equally truth, whether it is stated by ove man or repeated by five 
huedred, and therefore when I find so respectable a writer as Sir 
William Blackstone, who wrote long betore this question was agi- 
tated between Great Britain and America, declare that such are the 
laws of the land in which I live, and not only of that land, but that 
they are universal laws, I conceive ii to be unnecessary to dive into 
books rarely. opened by any but professional gentlemen, to support a 
principle which no writer upon natiova! Jaw has ever controverted—~ 
but submit it tothe public, whether these native British sabjects, 
who could not divest themselves of their allegiance, have not, by 
entering into the army of the United States, which was actively en- 
gaged agaist Great Britain, committed treason against that country 
agreeably to the very definition of that crime, laid down in- the eon-~- 
stitution of the United States of America ? 

It is vain to say, even if the fact beso, that America, a country 
of yesterday, has never acted upon, or adopted this principle. As 
subjects of Great Britain, these men would have been bound by 
municipal laws, even if they alone declared that a native British sub- 
ject could not divest himself of his allegiance, but it is a principle of 
universal law, by which all mankind are bound, and must ever remain 
$0, unless particular nations enter into compact upon the subject. 

So far are the engagements, into which these men may have entered, 
when they became citizens of America, from justifying their taking up 
arms against their country, that it does not even absolve them from the 
duty of fighting in its defence, for the learned Puffendorf, (in dis- 
cussing the question whether a prisoner of war, who had beea libe- 
rated by the enemy upon condition that he should not serve against 
them again, coul’, by entering into such an engagement, justify 
himself to his country, tor not arming in her cause) lays down a 
general rule, from which he admits ihe case just mentioned to be an 
exception—that, even* “ Dans la plus profonde paix, personne ne 
doit se mettre, ni meitre les autres hors d'etat dexercer les fonctions 
militaires, et que ceux qui le font meritent den etre rigoureusement 
punis.”—(Burbeyrac’s Puifendorf, 9th edition—vol. 3d.—page 275.) 

Great Britain then, it 1s evident, is authorized by the laws of na- 
tions, and by those of her owncountry, to consider those men whom 
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*In the most profound peace, no person ought to place himself 
nor to place others, out of the situation to perform military duties, 
and those who doso, desers* to be rigorously punished. 
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she found in the ranks of her enemy, as traitors, and can Mr. Madi- 
son seriously contend, that because they were found there, they 
must be deemed American prisoners of war; can the very act 
which constitutes their crime, protect them from its punishment, or 
can the execution of the sentence of the law upon criminals, by 
Great Britain, justify the American president in taking the lives of 
men who have committed no offence—for shame---for shame, Sir, 
if you are indeed so lost to every feeling of humanity as to commit 
deliberate murder upon defenceiess men---do not convince us that 
the weakness of your head can alone be exceeded by the cruelty of 
your heart, nor attempt to vindicate an atrocious act of barbarity, 
by a gross insult to common sense. 
CLERICUS. 

Postcript—Having in this letter established the justice of the case 
of Great Britain, I shal! trouble you with another to prove the fallacy 
of those arguments adduced by Mr. Madison in support of his 
cause, 

Nova Scotia, Dec. 1813. 





FURTHER REMARKS ON MR. MADISON'S MESSAGE. 





To the Editor. 


Sir, 


Iw my last letter, I admitted that Great Britain first confined some of 
the prisoners whom she had taken in battle ; but I trust I convinced 
your readers, that the persons so confined by her, had committed the 
greatest crime that men can be guilty of ina state of society—that 
she was authorized by the universal law of nations, and by the muni- 
cipal laws of her own land, to consider them as criminals who de- 
served punishment, and not as prisoners of war, who were entitled to 
that humane usage which is now recognized as a right among civilized 
nations—and that her proceeding against these men as the laws direct 
in such cases, could not even justify Mr. Madison, in denying to those 
whom the fortune of war had thrown into his power, the common 
treatment of prisoners, much less will it afford the slightest extenuation 
of his guilt, if he should imbue his hands in the blood of those inno- 
cent and defenceless men.—This Sir, bas, I trust, been made suffici- 
ently apparent on the part of Great Britain.—I shall now proceed to 
examine those arguments with which Mr. Madison endeavours to 
support his cause, and 1 must again request your readers to remember, 
that the document I refer to for them, viz. his own message to the Con- 
‘gress of the United States, must contain the whole strength of his 
case.—Let us then see upon what grounds the American President 
supports his right to murder prisoners of war. For the sake of per- 
spicuity we wi!l recapitulate the /acts he states, and then consider the 
inferences which can be fairly drawn from them. 
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The first fact which he brings forward is, that Great Britain by a 
standing law, naturalizes aliens in a shorter time than they can be na- 
turalized in the United States, 

That she employs naturalized subjects in war in common with na- 
tive subjects. 

That in a British Province (Canada) citizens of the United States, 
being there under certain circumstances, are compelled, by regulations 
promulgated since the war, to bear arms, that a number of such citi- 
zens, resident within a British Province, have actually borne arms 
against the United States within their limits. and that some of these 
men are now prisoners of war in the possession of the Americans. 

That the British commander in Canada has nevertheless, selected 
from American prisoners, and sent to Great Britain for trial as crimi- 
nals, a number of individuals who had emigrated from the British 
dominions long prior to the state of war between the two nations, 
aud who had incorporated themselves into the American political so- 
ciety. 

That in consequence of this measure, the American government had 
put into confinement a like number of British prisoners of war, with a 
notification that they would experience whatever violencé might be 
committed on the American prisoners of war sent to Great Britain, 
and this Mr. Madison states that he has done in consequence of ‘‘ the 
retaliating resort imposed upon him’’—but it is worthy of observation 
that he does not turn the attention of the Congress to the established 
laws of nations, nor venture to discuss the right of Great Britain to 
proceed as she has done against those persons, who after emigrating 
from her dominions, invaded them as enemies. This great question, 
upon which the whole merit of the case entirely rests, is passed by in 
silence, and we are hurried to the consideration of another, which has 
little connection with it; but even that little is against the American 
president. 

The facts stated by him, and I wil! readily admit the whole of them, 
amount to this, 

Great Britain naturalizes Aliens and employs them in her wars, 

America does the same. 

The British commander has found among the naturalized Aliens 
employed by America in her war against Great Britain, certain Bri- 
tish subjects, whom he has confined and sent to England for tria/, as 
criminals, in bearing arms against their native country. 

Mr. Madison conceives that @ retaliating resort is imposed upon him 
by this measure—and what is his retaliation ?—he does not confine 
those Americans naturalized by Great Britain who have been taken in 
arms against America—though he admits that he has persons of that 
description in his possession—he does not offer a fair trial to those 

whom he has confined— which he confesses is the purpose for which 
the others are sent to Great Britain—he does not pretend that the pu- 
nishment with which he threatens them shall be the regular sentence 
of the law, as must be the case with those sent to Great Britain for 
trial—but without daring to question the right of Great Britain to 
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proceed as she has done—he imprisons British subjects. who have 
never been naturalized in America; without trial, without accusing 
them of any offence, he threatens to inflict upon men who have never 
borne arms against tbeir country, the punishment which the law pro- 
nounces upon traitors who commit that crime—and this be has the 
unparalleled -impudence to tell the Cengress of the Unired States of 
America, is retaliation—confident indeed must he have felt, before he 
would venture to insult them thus, that the majority of that body were 
his servile creatures—that he was addressing an assembly in which the 
voice of reason was silenced—where faction had enthroned falsehood 
and where truth was treason. 

It is most perfectly clear that the facts which the American president 
has stated, do not in the least justify the conduct be bas pursued, nor 
the still. more guilty course he has marked out for bis fature path-~ 
but as .his statement may have produced that coufasion at which he 
aimed, in the minds of those whose habits and occupations have not 
Jed them toa consideration of such subjects, and some weil disposed 
people may ask—why, if Great Britain naturalizes Americans and em- 
ploys them in her army, does she punish the natives of the British domi- 
nions who have been naturs:ized in America for serving that republic ? 
I will endeavour briefly to point out the real state of the case. 

A distinction between the political rights of natives end foreigners 
exists inevery country, and I believe that this distinction is coeval 
with the state of society itself. A native British subject therefore can 
never be divested of the privileges to which he became entitied at his 
birth, by avy act of others, nor can he divest himself of the allegi- 
ance which he owes in return, by any act of his own—he can no more 
chuse his country, than be can chuse his parents; both are provided 
for him by an over-ruling Providence, and be comes into the world 
under obligations to bath, which are imposed upon him at his birth, 
without any previous consent on his part, and ftom which he can 
never release himself. The privilege and the duty are thus united in 
the native subject; but motives ot policy have induced the different 
governments established in the civilized world to admit foreigners under 
certain circumstances, and upon certain terms, to a_ participation of 
those privileges, and while they continue to enjoy them, they owe 
allegiance in return to the government which bestows them ; but this 
it must.be remembered does not extinguish the claim which the country 
of the foreigner, so naturalized, has upon bim—it is ap obligation 
superinduced upon that which be originally owed to his uative land, 
and can no more operate in discharge of it than a second mortgage 
upon aman’s estate can relieve him froma prior incumbrance of the 
same nature. It is true, as Blackstone observes in the same volume 
and chapter to which I referred your readers in my last, that “© The 
natural born subject of one Prince, may be entangled by subjecting 
himself absolutely to another; but itis his own act that brings bim 
into these straits and diificultics of owing service to two masters, and 
it is unreasonable thai by such voluntary act of bis own, he should 
be able at pleasure to unloose those bands, by which he is connected to 
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his natural Prince.”—vol. i. page 370. Now let usapply these prine 
ciples to the facts which Mr. Madison states. 

Great Britain, he says naturalizes foreigners in a shorter time than 
the Uniied States. 

I must contend that America has no right to interfere with the 
time nor the terms upon which Great Britain chuses to extend the pri- 
vileges of British subjects to foreigners, for that is a point which rests 
altogether between the British government and the individual who 
seeks the bevefit of naturalization. 

Tae acts to which I suppose Mr. Madison alludes (the 13 & 20 
Geo. 2d) were passed at a time when the fostering arm of Great Bri- 
tain was extended over that country which his measures are now involv 
ing in ruin, those acts were intended to encourage the population of the 
Colonies, and by them it was enacted among other things, ‘* that fo- 
reigners living seven years in any of the British Celonies, should be 
deemed natives on taking the oath, &c.”’ with a proviso, however, 
that persons, so naturalized, going out cf his Majesty's dominions 
for more than one year, should lose the benefit of the act. 

If then after the United States of America became a foreign country 
to Great Britain, any of the natives of those states chose to remove into 
Canada, and there to reside for seven years, they might be naturalized 
upon takiog the necessary oaths. And if in consequence of a war 
between Great Britain and America, they became entangled by their 
several obligations to the two countries, they must take the conse- 
guences of the dirlicuitiesin which they have involved themselves. 
To America, their natural allegiance is undoubtedly due ; if, however, 
they continue to reside in the country in which they have been natur- 
alized, and to enjoy the protection of its laws, that country, in return 
for that protection, will oblige them, in common with her other subjects, 
to arm in her defence, and resist invasion; but asit was never the 
intention of Great Britain to legislate for other nations, nor to interfere 
with the sovereign rights of independent governments, she does not 
dispute the right of America to assert her claim to the services of these 
individuals, and to punish them for any breach of their duty towards 
her ; nor would she, in case that punishment should be inflicted upon 
them by the American government, ever think of singling out unof- 
fending American prisoners of war, and obliging them to submit to 
a similar fate with that which had befallen traitors. 

If British subjects who have been naturalized in America, will 
continue to reside there after America has declared war against Great 
Britain—America, I assert, has a right to oblige them to defend 
that country if it is invaded, amd may accept of their services if they 
choose to offer them in her army or in her navy. I contend for the 
same right on the part of Great Britain ; but neither country can 
exempt the individuals they naturalize from the punishment to which 
they are liable, fora breach of their prior obligations to their native 
land. If, then, Mr. Madison has found native citizens of America 
actively employed against her in the ranks of the British army, let 
him proceed against these men as he may think proper, and Greet 
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Britain will never complain; bat let him not subvert every priaciple 
of established law by bis endeavours to destroy those obligations 
which every human being iies under to the country which gave him 
birth ; let hin) not obliterate every notion of natural justice by thus 
confounding the innocent ‘with the guilty, and inflicting upon the 
forther that punishment which the latter so justly merit. 

I have thus, Sir, performed the easy task which J have imposed upon 
myself, of proving the fallacy of Mr. Madison's arguments, without 
disputing a single fact that he has stated. I have addressed myself 
to the cool reason of your readers, and have not thought it necessary 
to excite their feeling by pointing out the great difference in the cases 
of the individuals of the two nations who are accused of a breach 
of allegiance to their respective countries. 

Those who have been naturalized in the British colonies, were 
settled quietly by their fire sides, and left them only at the command 
of the laws, to resist an invading foe. 

As it is notorious that neither the services of the natural nor of the 
naturaliged citizens of America can be commanded beyond the limits of 
their own territories, her adopted sons,who were taken in arms against 
their native land, must have voluntarily left their newly-acquired 
home>, to raise their parricideal arms against the country which gave 
them birth, and to diffuse misery and destruction among their un- 
offending fellow-subjects—how widely do they differ in their degrees 
of guilt? Every man of feeling would regret the extension of the 
rigid rule to the former class, and every man of principle must con- 
cur in the justice of punishing the latter. 

My task is now finished, and, if my sole object was to convince the 
public that Mr. Madison's arguments were fallacious, I should cease ; 
but, Sir, my heart is inthis subject. I cannot contemplate the ap- 
proaching fate of so many brave and gallant men—I cannot see the 
hero, whose lite has been generously devoted to his country, suffer the 
ignominious death of a felon—I cannot anticipate the prostration of 
those honourable sentiments, by which the high-minded men have 
mitigated the horrors of war, and have substituted that courtesy 
which lessens the evils of captivity for the ferocity which rendered 
them intolerable. I cannot reflect upon those events, Sir, without 
emotions that I wish had been never excited, but which I cannot 
desire to repress, while the melancholy causes of them remain. 

[f rhen an obscure individual may approach the president of the 
United States of America—If the voice of truth can penetrate into 
the recesses of the palace at ‘Washington, I would thus address its 
inmate: For your own sake, Sir, for the credit of human nature—do 
not affix this indelible stain upon your character—do not inflict so 
deadly a wound upon the age in which you live. The lives of un- 
resisting Captives have, for centuries, been held sacred, even the law- 
Jess Corsican, if he had the barbarity to murder them, has not the 
boldness to avow it, but by his denial ackvowledges the atrocity of 
such a deed, 


Remember, Sir, that he to whose lordJy commands you have long 























yielded humble obedience—he, who has attained an eminence to 
which neitber your talents nor your partisans can ever elevate you— 
naw totters on his throne, and while you remember it, recollect also, 
tbat you yourself may fa ll—the voice of freedom may eventually si- 
lence the tumult of faction—talents and integrity may ultimately 
triumph—that peace which you have banished may return—that 
commerce which you have depressed may revive, and you may retire 
into obscurity—-if then, Sir, you cannot carry with yon that conscious 
innocence, which is the best support of declining age—if you have 
no prospect of solacing the hours of retirement, “by pleasing re- 
flections upon the good whic h you have done to your friends, to your 
Country, or to the ‘world, d do not add to that guilt of blood which ale 
ready rests upon your head, for the carnage that you have spread over 

the field of battle, ihe e harrowing recollections—the unceasing, tore 
turing remorse which ‘baat the delilerate murderer. 

Sueroonde das you now are by servile faciion, who implicitly re- 
ceive your assertions for arguments—your dictates for law—perhaps 
viol can neither find ime nor inclination for such reflections, but con- 
sider, Sir, that the support of faction may fail you—that the instability 
of popular applause is proverbial, and that atime may come, when 
even the American people may indignantly demand why the best 
blood of their country has been split in the cause.of men whose ut- 
most claim upon them did not extend beyond a participation. in their 
rights, while they resided among them—of men who were strangers to 
America and traitors to Great Britain—when the tide of popularity 
shall thus be turned against you, when you and your partisans shall 
be hurled from that power which you have exerted to drive the people 
that bestowed it upon you, to the brink of destruction ; when the 
supreme authority ‘shall be vested in the hands of men, who are un- 
conscious of those sympathetic affections that naturally bind you to 
those who are enemies to their country—bow then, Sir, will you bear 
the reflection upon those murdets you now contemplate without emo- 
tidn—you will not even find refuge in obscurity, your conscience will 


d'ive you from solitude, your contemporaries will view you with hor- 


ror—and posterity will brand yon withinfamy. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, Jan.7, 1814. CLERICUS., 





AN ADDRESS 
To the principal Farmers, Churchwardens, and Overseers, of small 
Towns and Country Villages, on the sulject of introducing Dr. 
Beil’s System of Instruction into their respective Parishes. 
GENTLEMEN, 

In addition to the many usefal and charitable institutions which do 
honor to our country, there has lately been formed in London one 
which promises to be productive of the greatest public benefit—I 
mean The National Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor 
in the Principles of the Established Church. Many other Societies 
have also been formed in various parts of the kingdom, connected and 
acting in unison with this National Society. The mode of instruction 
No. 189, Vol. 46, February, i8i4. oN 
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r;ommended to effect the desired object is new, and differs considerably 
from the manner of teaching hitherto practised. The design of those 
who wish to introduce generally this new plan of instruction, is not 
merely to teach the children of the poor to read, write, and cast 
aceounts, but to bring them up in the principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion ; and there is every reason to hope, not only that children so 

cated will become useful, honest, industrious members of society, 
but that by understanding and practising the doctrines and precepts of 
the Gospel, they will secure their salvation in a future life. 

Approving, as I do most sincerely, the proposed plan of instruc- 
tion, and being convinced, that if duly encouraged, it will produce 
the most beneficial effects, I am sorry to find that many of you, who 
have the principal management of parish affairs in the country, are 
prejudiced against it: and, consequently, I am desirous of addressing a 
few words to you upon the subject, from’a conviction, that if you 
would thoroughly consider its nature and beneficial tendency, you 
would rather be disposed to encourage and support, than to oppose 
and counteract it. 

The observations which I wish to offer for your consjderation, -re- 
late totwo points: Ist. to the utility and expediency, in general, of 
giving a certain degree of education to the children of the poor, 
(without reference to any particular plan) and, 2dly, to the advantage 
and excellence of the particular mode of education now recom- 
mended, viz. that which is known by the name of “‘ Dr. Bell's System 
of Instruction.” 

I, The objections made by many of you to all proposals of esta- 
blishing schools in your parishes, apply chiefly, if not entirely, to the 
idea of giving the children of the poor any education at all, by what- 
ever method it may be conducted. 

Learning to write and cast accounts, and even to read, it is some- 
times observed, can le of no use to the children of the labouring poor. 

Now to this it may be replied, that although the knowledge of 
writing and accounts may be of no service to them in the ear/y part 
of life, it may be very useful at a future time, especially if they 
marry, and have families, and become housekeepers. 

For although the poor doys who are instructed in village schools are 
usually employed for some years as day labourers or farmers’ servants, 
yet it often happens that some of them, when further advanced in 
life, become servants in gentlemen’s families, or keep little shops, 
public-houses, or turnpike-gates, in all of which situations (as well as 
in others which might be mentioned) a knowledge both of writing and 
accounts will be useful to them. Poor girls also who are put to 
village-schools, may experience, when grown up, the same advantages. 
Some of them may have occasion to write and understand accounts 
in. a certain degree, even while at service. Several poor women 
are employed to wash linen for those who are in better circumstances ; 
and these will find an advantage in being able to write and keep 
accounts, since they will be thus enabled accurately to copy the list 
of articles delivered to them, and to make out correct bills for their 
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customers. Others may keep little shops themselves, or being mare 
ried to men employed in the occupations above mentioned, may, in 
consequence of the instruction which they have received, afford their 
husbands much assistance in their business. This knowledge, there- 
fore, though certainly less requisite to the children of the labouring 
poor, than to many other young persons, is by no means so unne-~ 
cessary as is sometimes supposed. But as to /earning to read, it is 
certainly of the greatest use to all the children of the poor. If, 
indeed, they were merely to be taught toread, it might be doubtful 
whether such a degree of instruction would be an advantage to them 
or not ; but it should always be recollected (though, unfortanately, it 
is always forgotten by objectors to the education of the poor !) that 
when we propose to teach the children of the poor to read, the great 
object is, to make use of this ability to read, when they have ac- 
quired it, fora particular purpose, viz. that of instructing them in the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Religion ; that, being brought 
up in the fear of God, and the faith of the Gospel of Christ, they 
may be useful, sober, and honest members of society in this world, 
and obtain eternal happiness in the next. This, I say, is the great 
olject, and the art of reading is to be considered as only subservient 
toit. The extreme ignorance of those poor persons who have never 
been at school, as to the nature, history, and obligations of their 
religion, (notwithstanding all the pains taken to instruct them) is 
truly lamentable! Every parish minister who bas been accustomed 
to prepare his young parishioners for confirmation, will attest this 
fact. Many of your servants employed in the field who cannot read, 
are almost as ignorant of the doctrines and duties of christianity, as 
the unenlightened heathen! And how is this evil to be remedied ? 
Can your minister find time to give, or can they find time to receive, 


the necessary instruction by means of frequent and long conversations? _ 


And yet this is the only way in which elementary information can be 
imparted to persons of this description. Believe me, such a mode of 
instruction would be impracticable. The proper remedy is to teach 
all the children of the poor to read, and then by reading the Bible, 
the Common Prayer Book, and some short easy Tracts upon religious 
and moral subjects, by learning the Church catechism, and by bein 
frequently examined in what they have read, they will at lengt 
acquire that degree of knowledge, which will enable them to come 
prehend the nature of their religion, andthe duties to which it obe 
liges them. 

But besides the general good which may be effected by the instruc- 
tion of the poor, there are some particular advantages resulting from 
such a measure, which deserve to be more erpecially noticed, 

When persons who cannot read attend the performance of public 
worship in the church, and also when they appear at the font as 
sponsors for baptized ehildren, they are unable jo make the proper re- 
sponses. Hence they become inattentive to the service, and are un- 

_conscious of the engagement they enter into, on the part of the 
infants Sor whom they are sureties. 
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Deaf persons also who cannot read, and who therefore cannot be 
assisted in the time of public worship by the use of a Common Prayer 
Book, are not always able to follow the minister through the different 
parts of the service, and are consequently Jost and bewildered in their 
devotions. In both these cases a knowledge of reading would be a 
beneficial acquisition. 

Again, the want of this qualification prevents many well-disposed 
persons from receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
uninstructed poor will tell you that they ‘‘ do not attend this holy 
rite because they are no scholars.” How desirable then is it that the 
poor should be taught to read in their youth, since such instruction 
would probably induce many to be frequently present at the Lord's 
table, who, if brought up in ignorance, may always be afraid to 
approach it. 

Recollect farther, how useful the knowledge of reading is to the 
poor in the case of severe iliness. It is proper that the minister of a 
parish should visit the sick ; and his business then is not only to pray 
with them, but to enlighten their minds with religious instruction, 
and to excite in them true faith and repentance. Judge then how 
difficult it must be to inform the ignorant, or to awaken hardened and 
thoughtless sinners to a sense of their spiritual danger at such a mo- 
ment, if they are unable to read! Bodily pain and disease distract 
and weaken the understanding ; and hence it is found that ignorant 
persons, labouring under sickness, are slow in comprehending spiritual 
information and advice, and that their attention can be kept up only 
forashorttime. Little therefore can be taught at each visit; and, 
except in lingering diseases, many visits can seldom be made before 
the sufferer is either insensible or deceased. On the other hand, 
when those persons are afflicted with sickness, who have been taught 
to read in their youth, and have been otherwise well instructed, the 
minister generally finds them not only acquainted with the Gospel 
truths, and consequently capable of understanding his observations, 
but he is enabled, by recommending ccrtain paits of the Scripture to 
their perusal, and by leaving them some suitable sermons or religious 
books, to continue, as it were, his instructions to them even during 
his absence : and it is a fact, that instruction thus conveyed by reading 
at this awful season, generally makes a strong and lasting impression. 

I wish you also to consider the blessing and comfort which an 
ability to read confers on the aged and infirm, who are no longer equal 
to bodily labour. In this state how cheerless are the une: nployed 
hours of those who possess not this ability ! how tedious the idle day ! 
how irksome to those who in the season of youth and strength were 
ever active and industrious! ‘To persons thus circumstanced the 
resource afforded by being able to read would be most acceptable. 
They might then employ their vacant hours in searching the Scrip- 
tures, in comparing their conduct with the revealed will of God, in 
acts of repentance, faith, and prayer, and in contemplating those 
future sceues of eternal joy which are promised to true Christians. 
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Surely when these things are considered, all candid objectors to the 
instruction of the poor must acknowledge the utility of that degree of 
education which the newly instituted societies propose to give them. 

But it is farther objected by some, that 

If. When the poor are thus instructed, they become high-minded, 
and dre above doing the work proper for their station. 

I must </oubt the correctness of thisremark. ‘There may, perhaps, 
be some few instances of such an effect having been produced by edu- 
cation ; but the generality of the children who have been brought up in 
Sunday and Weekly Schools will be found, upon enquiry, to have no 
such disposition. ‘hose who have been instructed in the schools of 
this description with which Iam acquainted, have, on the contrary, 
proved well behaved, humble, and industrious, in whatever way they 
have been employed. ‘The fact is, that the instances of high-minded- 
ness and discontent alluded to, have been occasioned by the want of a 
more general system of instruction for the poor. For when there are few 
schools for gratuitous education,and consequently a smaller number only 
of the children of the poor can be instructed in them, among those who 
are so taught, there may be some, who, on account of the education 
which they have received, will fancy themselves qualified for higher 
situations than those for which they are designed. But if all were 
taught upon the same plan (which is the object of the new institutions, 
it is obvious that no one could pretend to higher qualifications (with 
respect to instruction) than the rest ; and, consequently, the more 
you make the education of the poor general, the more effectually do 
you remove the ground of this objection. What is the case in Scot- 
land, where ali the children of the poor are regularly instructed in 
parish schools? Are ¢hey above their work in consequence of being 
taught ? by no means. They are the most orderly and industrious 
class of people in the United Kingdom ; and you may depend upon 
it, the poor people of this country, if properly and universally in- 
structed in what is necessary for them in their rank of life, would 
be equally humbie, orderly, and indastrious. 

‘« IIT. Another observation sometimes made by those who disap- 
prove of educating the poor, is, that they have generally found those 
of their servants most active and attentive to their work, who can nei-e 
ther read nor write, 

‘‘ This observation must apply chiefly to domestic servants, (for it 
is not easy to conceive how an ability to read and write, &c. can be 
any obstacle to works carried on in the field) and I suppose the mean- 
ing is, that domestic servants who have been at school, are apt to 
e1oploy themselves in reading and writing, instead of attending 
to their proper occupations. But is this true in all cases ? surely not. 
There is not a servant in my own house who cannot read and write, 
and yet I have never had the least cause to think that the work of 
any one of them was neglected upon this account, though most of them 
have lived with me for some years; and I will venture to say, that 
instances of the same attenticn to business in seryants who can read 
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and write, may be easily found in other families. If indeed servants 
are so much employed that they are never allowed to have the least 
moment to themselves, even on the Sallath day, (as it is to be feared 
is sometimes the case) no wonder if the more considerate and well- 
disposed among them should wish to snatch a little time now and 
then to read the Bible, or some other good book for their improve- 
ment ; and I cannot think, under these circumstances, that the blame 
should fall on the servants. But even supposing that there may be 
some instances of a knowledge of reading and writing being a cause 
of idleness in servants, is not this inconvenience capable of a remedy 
from the attention of the master or mistress ? and when we consider 
that the great object of teaching the poor to read, is to rescue the 
persons instructed from misery and perdition, and to promote their 
eternal welfare in a future state, should such trifling objections stand 
‘in the way of so great an advantage to their souls? Will any of you 
aay, that provided your work be well done, you care not whether 
your servants are saved or lost in the world to come? and yet you 
must, it should seem, hold this sentiment, if, for the above reason, 
you object to their being instructed. You will not, you cannot, L 
am persuaded, hold such language or entertain such a sentiment. 
Want of consideration is the chief cause of your making this objection ; 
for if you will reflect more upon the subject, you will see not only 
that the children will gain an advantage from the proposed instruction, 
but that you will gain an advantage yourselves ; for if by the educa- 
tion proposed to be given them they will be taught to believe the 
Doctrines and to practice the duties of the Christian Religion, they 
will necessarily be taught to be faithful, honest, sober, and indus- 
trious, and consequently there is every hope, that when they go 
to service, so far from being worse, they wiil be much Leéter servants 
than those who are entirely ignorant 

IV. There is one more objection frequently made to proposals of 
educating the poor, which I cannot omit to notice as being equally 
groundless with those already mentioned. It is this—* that if the 
poor be taught to read, they will read bad as well as good books, and 
that hence their instruction may be productive of as much injury as 
advantage to them.” 

This observation is founded upon the mistaken principle, that no 
knowledge, however useful, is 0 be cultivated, which is capable of 
being applied to a bad purpose. But if such a principle be adopted, 
you must object not only to the instruction of poor children in read- 
ing, writing, and accounts, but to their learning many other things. 
You must object to any young person’s being taught the business 
of a smith for instance, because, however useful the know- 
ledge of this business may be to the public and to himself, it will 
enable him to make false keys, and to pick locks, for the purpose of 
thieving. You must object to soldiers being exercised in the 
use of the musquet, the bayonet, or the sword, because however 
useful this knowledge may be when they march against an ene- 
my, they may employ it in the destrugtion of their peaceable 
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fellow subjects. Nay, I am afraid that if you are consistent, you 
must even object to teaching children the use of knives and forks; 
for though you are all, I believe, fully sensible how serviceable these 
instruments are, when you sit down to a good dinner, yet if they 
should be placed in the hands of those who are disposed to make an 
improper use of them, they may be employed by such persons in 
cutting and wounding each other. But who is there that does not see 
the fallacy of this objection? The truth is, if the children of the 
poor, while they are taught to read, &c. are also trained up carefully 
in the principles of religion and virtue, those good principles, instilled 
into them at an early age, will prevent any ill effects, which books of 
a bad tendency might otherwise produce on their minds. 

So much for the objections which are commonly made by many of 
you to the instruction of the poor in general ; and if upon considera- 
tion you are convinced, as [ hope you now are, that a certain 
of education must be productive of benefit rather than of disadvan- 
tage, both to themselves and the public, allow me to say a few words 
upon the excellence of that new mode of education, which the Soci- 
eties, before alluded to, most particularly recommend, viz, that which 
is called Dr. Bell’s System of Instruction; or, sometimes, the Ma- 
dras System, from its having been first practised by Dr. Bell at Madras, 
in the East Indies. 

To give you a short view of this system (for it would take up too 
much of your time to enter into a full detail of all particulars) the 
arrangement of a large school is as follows. 

1. The school is divided into classes, in which the children are pla- 
ced according to their progress in learning. If any boys or girls are 
found not to be equal to the business of that class in which they are 
placed, they are put down into a lower one. If they are equal to the 
business of an higher class than their own, they are put up into it. By 
this plan no class is ever kept back in its learning by idle or dull boys. 

2. In each class the children are paired together as tutor and pupil. 
Thus in a class of twelve, the six best are tutors to the six worst, and 
each tutor takes his seat by the side of his pupil, that he may teach 
the pupil his lesson while he learns his own. But when they stand up 
to say their lessons this order is of course altered. 

3. To each class are appointed a teacher and an assistant teacher out 
of the children of the school who are most forward in their learning ; 
and these are to attend the classes, to prevent idleness, to assist the 
children of their classes in their lessons, and to hear them read or say ~ 
their lessons, when they are prepared to do so. 

4. Over these teachers isan Usher, to act under, and to co-operate 
in all respects with 

5. The School-master (or School mistress) whose charge it is to 
conduct the business of the school, and to see the various offices of 
usher, teacher, assistant teacher, and tutor, carried into effect. For 
which purpose he has a high seat at the end of the room from which 
be cag overlook the whole school, and every person in it. 

6. Lastly, there is a Superintendant (either a trustee of the school 
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or the parish minister, or other person) who inspects and regulates 
the sys'em in general, and sees that it is rightly conducted. 

The work of instruction in these schools is carried on thus: 

1, The knowledge of the alphabet is taught, not asin the old 
method, by requiring the learner merely to look over the letters till 
the name of each is remembered, but by making him form each of 
them with his finger in sand, under the direction of one of the above 
mentioned teachers ; and for this purpose little trays.of sand are pro- 
vided, in which the letters, when formed, are easily obliterated by a 
gentle shake. By this practice the form of each letter is speedily and 
effectually imprinted on the memory. 

2. When the letters are perfectly known, the learner is taught 
to spell (and sometimes to form im sand) words of one sy/ladle 
only: first spelling them in the book, then by memory. And here 
instead of the tedious and imperfect manner in which this part of 
instruction is frequently conducted in common parish schools, two very 
important rules are rigidly observed, viz. the lessons must be very 
short, (sothat several are saidin the course of an hour,) and the 
learner must be guile perfect in one lesson before he goes on to another. 
He is also required by the instructer to read his lessom backwards as 
well as me wards, andtogo through them two or three times. in 
spelling, before he is required to read them off without spelling. 
Lhe object of all this is to make him quite perfect ; an1 before going 
through the lessons of one syllable the last time, he,is taught the use 
of the various stops, as comma, semicolon, colon, period, mark of 
interrogation, mark of exclamation, &c. &c. 

3. When the onan are forward enough to attempt words of 
many syllable s, they do not spell and read them in the old, tedious, 
awkward, drawling, indistinct way, but upon sn improved plan, 
In spelling the word “ conducted,” for instance, according to the old 
plan, you sould say, ‘* c-oen, con, d-u-c-t, duct,- conduct, e-d, ed, 
conducted.” Buton the new plan it would be spelt, more expe- 
ditiously in the following manner. When the teacher proposes the 
word ‘* conducted” to be spelt, the learner first repeats the word 
thus after him: con-duct-ed ; and then proceeds to spell it straight 
through without repetition, pausing an instamt between each letter, 
and double that time at the end of each syllable, thus: c-o-n-- 
d.u-c-te-e-d. And with respect to reading words of many syllables, 
the learner does not at first pronounce the words complete as they 
are usually spoken, but divides theminio sylialies, stopping a little 
between each dag vane , thus: ‘* he-hum-bled- him-self- and-be-came- 
o-be-di-ent-un-to-death.” This is called sydiatic reading, and when 
the learner is perfect in this mode of reading a lesson of many sylla- 
bles, he is then required to read it word ly word, separating the 
words and pausing between each, thus:  he-humbled-himself-and- 
became. obcdient-unto-death.” Lastly, he is required to read it in 
the usual way. It is obvious, that by this mei hod the advantage is 
gained of making the children spe/d correctly, and pronounce their 
words clearly, and not with too much rapidity, a fault which the old 
mode of teaching rather promoted than removed, On all occasions 
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indeed the children educated in the new plan are required to read 
slowly and distinctly, pronouncing every word sufficiently loud, and 
especially the last syllable of every word, and the last word of every 
seiitence, 

4. When a boy cannot spell or read any word required, or makes 
a gross mistake, or acquits himself in a way not to the satisfaction 
of the teacher, if any one below him in the class can set him right, 
or excel him, he immediately takes the place of the boy in fault, who 
is consequently more or less degraded. This practice (so unknown 
in the generality of Parish Schools heretofore established) is produc- 
tive of the greatest advantages, for as reward tickels are given at 
weekly examinations to those who stand first in each class, it is an 
object with children to take places, that by getting up high in the 
class they may obtain these tickets. 

5. Another circumstance which shews the superiority of this new 
system when compared with the old modes of education, is, that 
an accurate register of the progress made by all the children in their 
daily tasks is kept by the school-master (or school-mistress) or by the 
teachers of the classes, if they are qualified for such an office. 
There'is also a register of the offences which have been committed 
by any of the children, both of which registers are inspected weekly 
by the superintendant. And finally— 

6. Ajury is formed of good boys, at the weekly examinations, to 
try those guilty of any misdemeanors which have been entered in the 
above-mentioned register of offences. Their judgment, however, is 
subject to the correction and alteration of the superintendant or school 
master. By some persons this part of Dr. Bell’s plan is not entirely 
approved; but whoever has been present at a trial before one of 
these juries, and has witnessed the strong effect which this public 
exposure of offences has had on the guilty, and the impression which 
a serious and public lecture on the nature of the offences committed 
appears to make on the whole school, will, I think, be convinced 
that it is one of the most useful and beneficial parts of the system, 

7. With respect to writing and arithmetic it is sufficient to say, 
that the instruction given on these points is conducted with similar 
attention and care :—and, lastly, 

8. Religion aud morality, being the great objects of all, are most 
particularly attended to. In many of the old village Schools little 
more is done as tothis part of education than teaching the children 
to say the Church Catechism and to read the Bible and Prayer book. 
Little or no erplonation either of the doctrines of our religion or of 
any part of the Bible or Prayer book is ever given. But in this new 
system, from the time a chiid enters the School, he is made to repeat 
accurately, and to understand certain Prayers, Graces, &c. &c. which 
he is instructed to use daily. The Church Catechism is not only 
taught but erp/ained to the more forward learners, in a simple and 
familiar manner ; and to these sources of information are added select 
portions of the Scriptures, (particularly those containing the Parables, 
Miracles, Discourses, and History of our blessed Saviour ;) together 
with other elementary religious books, calculated to give them that 
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knowledge of Christian faith and obedience, and those conscientious 
principles which will promote the public good, as weil as their own 
present and future happiness. 

Such is the outline of the new mode of education recommended 
and adopted by the Society lately formed for the Education of the 
poor in the principles of the Estallished Church. 

But some of you will perhaps say, ‘ this system of instruction is 
only calculated for Schools set on foot ia large towns—it cannot be 
adopted in very small towns and country villages, for many reasons—~ 
we have no school rooms sufficiently large to receive any great number 
of children, especially if they are to be arranged in classes, and 
each class is to sit separately from another :—Again, we do not know 
what todo with the elderly schoo] masters or mistresses now employ- 
ed inour schools, most of whom will be unwilling to learn the new 
mode of teaching, and if they are deprived of their employments, 
they will come upon the parish.—And further, it does not appear 
practicable to introduce all the parts of your new plan into our little 
Country Schools.” 

But let me say a word to yeu on these objections also :-—With 
respect to the difficulty of procuring school-rooms, it must be allowed 
to exist at present. If, however, you will turn your minds to the 
subject, this difficulty, like many others, may be overcome. Might 
not school-rooms, be built without any great expence, of mud wall/s 
with thatched roofs? Might not lords of manors grant portions of 
waste ground for such a purpose ? Might not one or more tenements 
telonging to a parish, be in some instances converted to this use > 
Might not one or more tenements be rented of some individual 
for this purpose ? Might not the principal proprietors of landed proe 
perty in some parishes be disposed, if applied to, to contribute to- 
wards the building of plain school rooms? And as to the present 
aged school mistresses or masters who cannot be displaced without 
their suffering a Joss, might not some be willing to learn the new 
system ? Might not the school-masters and mistresses be disposed in 
some instances, to allow a portion of their salaries to the aged per- 
sons whom they succeed? At all events, when vacancies happen in 
these offices by death or voluntary resignation, the persons who are to 
succeed may be instructed in the system of Dr. Bell before they be- 
gin toteach. Whether indeed every part of the new system might 
be adapted in Village Schools with good success, is a question which 
admits of a doubt. But at all events, many parts of it might, I should 
think, be very advantageously introduced. ‘ 

1. Classing the children according to their progress in learning, 
might, it should seem, be easily adopted, and would be very desirable. 

2. The arrangement of tudor and pupil might be adopted or omitted 
according to its practicability. 

3. Teachers might be selected from the more forward children to 
prevent idleness in the classes, to assist them if necessary, and to 
hear their lessons said in the presence of the school mistress or master, 
4. Ushers would probably be unnecessary in such schools. 
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$. The raised Seat of the school mistress (or master) at the end of 
the school room, to enable her to see all the children, and how they 
were employed, at one view, would doubtless be of great use. 

6. The Minister of the Parish alone might be the Visitor and 
Superintendant ; or some of the principdl Gentry or Farmers in the 
Parish might be joined with him in this office. 

7. The torming of letters in Sand might be introduced, or not, as 
expediency may require. 

8. The whole plan of Spelling and Reading might be easily observed, 
and would be highly advantageous, together with the practice of 
taking places, the Reward Tickets, the Register of Lessons, and the 
Register of Offences, usually called the Black Book. 

g. If the Jury be not approved, or cannot be adopted, at least 
Weekly Examinations may be held, and a Public Enquiry may be 
made by the superintendants into the offences registered in the black 
book, so that due punishment or serious reprimand (according to the 
mature of the offence) may be pullicly given by them to the guilty. 

10. Writing and Accounts may, or may not, be taught, as shall. be 
thought most expedient in different schools. But 

11. The Religious and Moral part of Dr. Bell's System of instruc- 
tion would not only be easily introduced, but ought to be considered 
as indispensalle, and as the great object to be kept in view above all 
the rest. 

12. Finally, this new plan, more or less complete, as here stated, 
may be followed in a weekly school for six hours in the day; or in a 
Sunday School, or in a school opened in the evenings on week days, 
and. on Sunday mornings and afternoons also, as local circumstances 
shall require. 

In offering to you the foregoing observations, my endeavour has 
been to remove your objections to the education of the poor in gene- 
ral, and to give you a short view of Dr. Bell's mode of instruction, 
80 as to afford you some idea of its nature, and to convince you of its 
many advantages. If you wish for farther information, I would re- 
commend you to read some or all of the following. books, which 
the bookseller at any large town in your neighbourhood will soon pro- 
cure for you : 

1. Dr. Bell’s Instructions for modelling Schools upon the Madras 
System, price 2s. last edition. 
2. The Reports of the Gower’s Walk School, White Chapel. 
Hollingsworth’s Address to the Public in Recommendation of the 
Madras (or Dr. Bell's) System of Education, price 3s. 
Pool's Village School Improved, price 3s. 6d. 
The Barrington School, by Sir Thomas Bernard, price 4s. 
Suggestions to the Promoters of Dr. Bell’s System of Instruction, 
by the Rev. Frederic lremonger, price 8s. 
Above all, I would recommend you to go and see schools already ese 
tablished on the new system of Dr.Bell ; and Iam mistaken if you will 
not be convinced that no method of education was ever yet proposed, 
se well calculated to save time, to excite in the children ay attention 
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tu their books, to correct bad habits and dispositions, and to infuse 
in the minds of all who are taught by it a lively and practical sense 
of their duties as Christians and as men. 

With the hope that you will take the important subject of this 
address into your serious consideration, and that you will duly weigh 
the remarks which it contains, laying aside at the same time, all 
prejudice, and being influenced solely by principles of Christian bro- 
sherly love and public spirit, 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your sincere Friend, 


A COUNTRY VICAR. 





SPEECH OF TECHUMSEH,* 
THE INDIAN CILIBP. 

The following singular Document aifords a striking illustration of 
the talents and sound judgment of some of our Indian Allies. It was 
“contained in a letter from General Harrison to Governor Meigs, in 
which he says ‘‘ nothing but infatuation could have governed General 
P.’s conduct in not fighting at Malden.” <‘‘ The Indians,” he adds, 
“* were extremely desirous of fighting there.” 

** In the name of the Indian Chiefs and Warriors, to General Proe- 
tor, as Representative of their Great lather the King. 

‘* FatHer—Listen to your children ; yousee them now all before 
you. The war before this, our British father cave the hatchet to his red 
children, when our old chiefs were alive. They are now all dead. 
In that war our father was thrown on his back by the Americans, and 
our father took them bythe hand without our knowledge, and we are 
afraid our father will do so again at this time. 

«© The summer before last, when I came forward with my red bre- 
thren, and was ready to take up the hatchet ia favour of our British 
father, we were told not to be in a hurry—that he had not yet deter- 
mined to fight the Americans. 

*€ Listen !—When war was declared, our father stood up and gave 
us the tomahawk, and told us he was now ready to strike the Ameri- 
cans—that he wanted our assistance, and that he certainly would get 
es our Jands back which the Americans had taken from us. 

** Listen! You told usat that time to bring forward our families to 
this place—we did so, and you promised to take care of them, and 
that they should want for nothing, while the men would go to fight 
the enemy—that we were not to trouble ourseives with the enemy’s 
garrisons—that we knew nothing about them, and that our father 
would attend to that part of the business. You also told your red 








* The death of this Chieftain is stated in several of the Northern 
Papers, and that Commodore Perry and a British ofticer, recognized 
him among the slain, but Gen. Harrison does not- mention the fact 
in any of his letters. 
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children that you would take good care of your garrison here, which 
made our bearts glad. 

‘* Listen !—When we Jast went to the Rapids, it is true we gave 
you little assistance—lIt is hard to fight people who live like ground 
hogs. 

‘«« Father, Listen !—Our fleet has gone out ; we know: they have 
fought; we bave heard the great guns ; but know nothing of what 
has happened to our father with one arm, Our ships have gone one 
way, and we are much astonished to see our father tying up every 
thing and preparing to ran away the other, without letting his red 
children know what bis intentions are. You always told us to re- 
main here and take care of our lands; it made our hearts glad to 
hear that was your wish. Our great father, the King, is the head, 
and you represent him. You always told us, that you would never 
draw your foot off British ground; but now, father, we see you are 
drawing back, and we are sorry to see our father doing so without 
seeing the enemy. We must compare our father’s conduct to a fat 
animal, that carries its tail upon its back, but when affrighted, it drops 
it between its legs and runs off. 

«Listen, Father !—The Americans have not yet defeated us by 
Jand ; neither are we sure that they have done so by water; we, 
therefore, wish to remain bere, and fight our enemy should they make 
their appearance. Ifthey defeat us, we will then retreat with our 
father. 

«* At the battle of the Rapids, last war, the Americans certainly 
defeated us; and when we retreated to our father’s fort at that place, 
the gates were shut against us. We were afraid that it would now be 
the case ; but instead of that we see our British father preparing to 
march out of his garrison. 

«© Father!—You have got the arms and ammunition which our great 
father sent for his red children. If you have an idea of going away, 
give them to us, you may go in welcome for us, Our lives are in the 
hands of the Great Spirit. We are determined to defend our lands, 
and if it is his will, we wish to leave our bones upon them. 

** Amherstburg, Sept. 18th, 18)3.” 





AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 

The following remarks of the Editor of the Boston Gazette.on 
the exposé of Mr. Madison, respecting Canada, not being generally 
known in Great Britain, you will oblige by inserting both in the 
next number of your Review. WOLFE. 

London, Feb. 1814. 

From the Boston Gazette, Novemler, 15. 








THE CANADAS. 
Exposé of the views of Government. 
We have already expressed our ideas relative to the probability 
of an early acquisition to the United States, by conquest, of both the 
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Canadas. They may prove erroneous. We may not obtain posses- 
sion of these territories in the next summer. But eventually they 
must be ours: and it is worth while to inquire into their value, and the 
means of holding them after they fall into our power. 

The value of the acquisition has been questioned, and indeed voci- 
ferously denied on the floor of Congress, on election grounds, and 
elsewhere. Hereis an ample field of observation to the statesman 
and philosopher, whom we invite to explore it; but, fortunately for 
us, it is equally open to the view of the common observer, in which 
capacity we will venture but a few remarks. 

The two Canadas embrace and command the outlet and entrance, 
whilst they share the whole extent of one of the two great waters of 
Nerth America—a water of itself equal in magnitude to the Rhine, 
the Volga, or the Danube, and in importance, when viewed in con- 
nection with the Mississippi, the Great Southern outlet, it is equal 
to all these mighty rivers of Europe put together. Our readers will 
realize our ideas of its importance, when they reflect, that the St. 
Lawrence and its waters alone, form the natural channe] of export 
and import of a country, of sufficient extent and fertility to support 
a population of ten millions or more. Recently this majestic water 
bore, upon its bosom and upon our border, the exclusive power of 
Great Britain. All nations are liable to the storms of war, and particu- 
larly nations with each other whose territories are contigaous. Could 
we, then, iu our right reason, expect long to remain in peace with a 
nation holding a sway on our border, which experience has proved 
to be vexatious, and commanding an outlet to the sea, the possession 
of which was so highly important to our northern territory? Canada 
must some time or other have belonged to the United States, or some 
of our Northern States at least, must have belonged to Canada.— 
The longer delayed, the more difficult would have been its acquisi- 
tion. Since then our enemy forced us: to war, and compelled us to 
territorial reprisals for her oceanic outrages, and stil] persists in re- 
fusing a recognition of our violated rights, we trust our readers will 
generally agree with us, that, the Canadas once ours, they shall be, 
as these states have been, forever divorced from British sovereignty. 
Their conquest was in vain attempted by the heroes of the revolution, 
when fighting in defence oftheir rights. Their descendants have 
now attempted it, and in the event of success, which we will] not doubt, 
will have achieved the designs which their fathers had the will but 
not the power to carry into execution. 

As to the means we have of holding these possessions in defiance 
of Great Britain, the advantages we possess are, in our view, peculi- 
arly striking. Every enterprize on her part against us must at once 
be attended with no little hazard, great’ expence, and utter un- 
certainty as to the issue, Hazard, in the great distance and stormy 
seas to be encountered in every outfit either from Great Britain 
or any of her possessions; excessive expences from the same cir- 
cumstances, as well as from the total ignorance to what extent she 
must go to produce any effect ; and utter uucertaintyas to the issue, 
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or rather an absolute certainty that every measure must be altogether 
inefficient and abortive, because it is impossible that any armament 
of sufficient magnitude to authorise the remotest hope of its efficacy, 
against Quebec, in our hands, can be sent thither without our govern- 
ment obtaining a knowledge of it in time to meet it with a greater. 
The measures of the enemy must be begun and finished within 
the space of five months in each year at a remote distance ; whilst we 
have twelve months in which to counteract them in our immediate 
vicinity, and with the greatest facility. In short, we shall have 
possession, which in war, as well as the laws, throws the burthen of 
demonstration and attack upon our adversary, and places us literally 
on the vantage grounds. 

From natural causes, perhaps, no single position in the known 
world so effectually guards the only entrance from the sea to a country 
of equal extent, as does Quebec the whole country drained by the St. 
Lawrence. Whilst from similar causes, there is probably no one 
point in any country at which the resources of all its parts may be so 
easily and speedily concentrated. And, when the distances to the 
various quarters whence they may be so collected are considered, 
there is nothing of the kind in any country to bear a comparison. 
Weare informed by a correspondent, whose means of information 
are abundant, and intelligence and veracity unquestionable, that some 
few improvements of trifling magnitude, and no difficulty in French 
creek and the entrance of Presqu'isle Bay are also necessary to the 
transportation of almost any quantity (say a thousand tons) from the 
river Ohio at Pittsburgh, to any point of the St. Lawrence, in twenty- 
five days, at one dollar or less per hundred weight. At Pittsburgh 
supplies are abundant and various at the lowest rates: flour, for 
instance, at three to four dollars per barrel, and generally ot!er 
articles in proportion, and in almost inexhaustless quantities—From 
the extensive and populous countries on both shores of Lake Ontario, 
we are informed a similar quantity may be transported in ten days at 
a third of a dollar per cwt.—but the first cost, though moderate, some- 
thing higher than at Pittsburgh. From the North river, where may 
be collected more than one third of the produce of the United States, 
transportation to the St. Lawrence may be had for 50 cents per cwt. 
and the rout performed in from five to ten days. 

From each of these great sections of country, troops may be moved 
with equal ease and celerity, and from Pittsburgh much more speedily, 
than heavy stores can be transported, these requiriig, bya river na- 
vigation, from fifteen to twenty days, where troops would mareh “by 
land only 136 miles. It must then, be evident, that 100,000 troops, 
if necessary, with such provident arrangements as are to be expected 
from our government, might on any emergency be collected on the St. 
Lawrence ina few weeks. By a state of preparation to resort to the 
use of means so abundant, the necessity for their use will be greatly 
diminished, The expence of holding Quebec, and this is to hold the 
Canadas, against foreign invasion, may be thus reduced to great system 
and a moderate scale. 
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We have already shewn that post to be within our grasp. Various 
chances and vast advantages unite in our favor, and against the enemy ; 
there is every excitement to the. utmost exertion; and on our Own 
exertions and united effort alone depends the time (beyond the 10th 
Jane next) when it shall be ours. 


REMARKS. 


This is a grand picture, and not more grand than true, of the ime 
portance of the Canadas. We should rejoice at being assured, that it 
has become the companion of every British Minister, as We are cer- 
tain that it has long been of the Cabinet of Washington. 

We have hitherto had occasion to detest the. mean policy of that 
Cabinet, which has veiled its views under the false pretexts of this 
outrage and that outrage, and then another outrage and violation of 
the rights of the United States in Great Britain; stunning our ears 
with an incessant outery about *‘ Free Trade and Seamen’s Rights ;’ 
and such like unmeaniog gibberish. Here, at length, is something 
palpable ; an object worthy of contending fer, announced with a 
mantiness, which, in some measure, ajenes for past offences, 

*©'Time and chance,” however, ‘‘ happen toall!” It was unfor- 
tunate that this declaration was not follow ed, as it was, no doubt, in- 
tended, by the Despatch of Gen. J/Vilkinson, announcing the capture 
of Montreal! Then there would have been heard a shout of joy 
from one extremity of the Union to the other: flushed with success, 
all would have united for the accomplishment of an object, so ably, 
and so opportunely announced, ‘‘ The Hero of Erie,” fojlewed by 
the whole ‘* Common Council of Albany,” would have drawn his 
sword, ‘* given under a pledge never to be drawn but in support of 
the rights, honor, and indepe:.denge of the United States ;” and the 
wily citizens of New England, would have left off calculating the 
cost, and thought only of future establishments for their offspring 
among the ‘‘ ten millions or waist of population, so pleasantly 
wafting their produce to a market upon the waters of the St. Law- 
rence or the Mississippi, and returning loaded with the riches of the 
world. A more enchanting, a more captivating prospect, toan Ame- 
rican understanding, was never opened to the public eye, since the 
days of Tuomasof Salt Mountain memory. 

Citizen Fauchet was an ‘‘ Observer,” at least, if not a ‘‘ Statesman 
and a Philosopher.””. He had good opportunities for observing, for 
he resided in quality of an Ambassador from ‘‘ our sister Republic,” 

at the grand focus of American intrigue and ambition. He exclaimed, 
on an important occasion, something resembling the present: ‘* What 
will be the old age of this Government, if such is its infancy !” Alas! 
that the British Government should have been so far surpassed in 
penetration by this little Frenchman. That we should have heard 
so much of ‘* common origin” and the libellous assertions of ‘* simi- 
Jarity of manners, religion and language !" That there should have 
been men weak enough to make these the foundation of inter-national 


policy ! 
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It is not, however, too late for the British government to retrace 
its steps, to fix upon a new line of direction, founded upon better 
observation. ‘* Wars, as well as the Laws,” are subjectto delay. We 
presume, that the ‘‘ taking of Quebec” is put off, to a later day 
than the 10th of June; for though we admire, and agree with the 
present production, in many respects, we cannot allow that its elder 
brother, to whom it refers, has ‘‘ shewn that post to be within the 
grasp” of the United States. 

Even this article is false as it regards the means, and relative facility, 
on the part of England and the United States of carrying on war in 
the Canadas, particularly in Lower Canada. The writer has relieved 
this part, naturally the sombre part of the picture, by leaving out 
altogether, or turning to his advantage, 400,000 ‘“ desperate” Canae 
dians, and a Canadian Winter. After what has happened, we, per- 
haps, owe some apology for supposing the taking of Quelec in the 
class of things possible. But we will proceed :—His calculations 
are evidently founded on the facilities afforded by the navigation of 
the waters of the St. Lawrence. We will admit, that owing to some 
cause, similar to that which proved so unfortunate to us on Lake 
Erie, the enemy may be enabled, early in the Spring, to obtaina de- 
cided superiority on Lake Ontario: Can the writer imagine, that 
the Naval means of England will not, at last, be put into operation, 
to ensure to us the ezclusive navigation of the St. Lawrence; the 
facility of transporting on its surface armies, and supplies, to any 
extent? Will the flotillas that can come down the Rapids from Lake 
Ontario, be able to contend with those that can come from the Ocean, 
or be formed at Quebec ? The writer does not suppose, that the Ameri- 
can armies can penetrate to Quebec ly land. Indeed, noman “ in 
his right reason,” could suppose it: particularly after the affair of 
Chateauguay, and what experience has shewn of American armies. 
If 300 Canadian Militia prevented half the present disposable force 
of the United States from penetrating more than twelve miles into 
the Province, how and when are the United States to have a force 
sufficient to penetrate to Quebec, a distance of 200 miles, across un- 
fordable Rivers, through alternate woods and plains, innumerab‘e 
ravines, an army and an armed population in front, and acting at 
pleasure, and with safety, by the river, on their rear and communi- 
cations ? Winter would stil] leave advantages nearly as decisive in 
the hands of the defenders of Canada. In fact, in the possession of a 
Naval Power, commanding the St. Lawrence, and having the good 
will of its inhabitants, Lower Canada is unconquerable. 

The facility with which the means of Great Britain can be brought 
into operation, are very generally miscalculated. Provisions, mani- 
tions of war and men, from the maritime depots of Great Britain, 
can be landed at Quebec, at /ess expence, in almost as short a time, 
and with greater certainty, than they can be brought to the frontiers, 
from any place of consequence in the United States. Of the numer- 
ous reinforcements, which reached Quebec this year, from the Medi- 
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terranean, from England, from Ireland, from the West Indies, from 
Halifax, not one man was lost by capture or shipwreck, not one, of 
course, by desertion, and hardly one by sickness! The army which 
the Americans have been two years in collecting, might have been 
defeated by men who, three months before, were in Spain, in Sicily, 
in England, in the Baltic, at the Cape of Good Hope, the West In- 
dies, the Chesapeake or Halifax, all fresh and trained for victory. 
‘This is the power of the ocean! Every year, for twenty years past, 
vessels have arrived, fleets have, or might have, arrived, at Quebec, 
in the first week in May ; sometimes in April, and have sailed after 
the 20th of November, andeven in December. The five months of this 
writer arenearer seven. In the five months that the navigation is shut, 
we venture to assert, that an American army will never see Quebec. 

Means fairly pitted against means, facilities against facilities, Ca- 
nada must remain to Great Britain. We admit, that it can be pre- 
served with ove-tenth part of the effort which it would require to re- 
cover it; the greatest impediment to which, might be the disgust 
which its loss would occasion among the inhabitants. 

Upon this view of the subject, which, we venture to assert, will stand 
the closest inspection itis impossible sufficiently to admire the madness 
which has seized the people of the United States, in thus early em- 
barking in schemes of conquest; schemes, too, as unnecessary as 
hopeless. Of what value tothem would be, even Quebec ? How 
long do they expect that the war would last, before Britain would 
cede Canada and her maritime rights. Or do they suppose, that 
the navy of England would fall with the walls of Quebec? They 
must have Halifax, they must have Newfoundland, they must have 
Hudson's Bay, before the ‘*‘ bosom of the St. Lawrence shall cease 
to bear the power of England,” before she shail cease to hold a pre- 
tended “ vexationussway” ou their borders. Ifthey had all these, and 
the proud navy of Esgland were to fall ; would they gather the in- 
heritance? Would they extirpate, or reduce to the rank of Vi irginia 
negroes, the original stock of the inhabitants of the St. Lawrence ? 
How long, in any event, would “ ten millions or more” of a popu- 
Jation, occupying the country watered by that majestic flood, having 
Quebec for their only outlet, and no community, but rather an oppo- 
sition of interest with the other sections of the union; how long 
would they submit to be governed by them? Verily, ‘‘ some of our 
northern states would eventually belong to Canada :” which, in spite 
of the restless and grasping ambition of the United States, has before 
it bigh destinies, always in connexion witha nation to which she is 
joined, by duty and mutual interest. 


a Sa 
Mr. Canning’s visit to Liverpool, during 1814. 


In honour of this event, nearly 400 gentlemen, the friends of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, our distinguished representative, as- 
scinbled at the Liverpool Aras Hotel, on, Monday, and partook of 
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anexcellent dinner. The large room was fitted up for the occasion 


with much taste and elegance, being. ornamented with festoons of 
laurel, and appropriate devices, consisting of figures, mottos, the names 
of illustrious characters, &c. 
JOHN BOLTON, Esq. in the chair. 
In the course of the evening the following toasts were given : 
His Majesty ihe King, Duke of Lancaster—three times hehe 
Song,—‘* God save the King,’ 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent—three times three. 
Prince Regent's March. 


Her Majesty the Queen, and the Royal Family. ; 


Our Gloricus Constitution, the Pride of Britons, andthe Admira- 
tion of the World—t¢hree times tiree. 
GvieE,—* Good Subjects.” 
Duke of York and the Army. 
Duke of York's March. 
Lord Melville and the Navy. 
Sonc,— Rule Britannia.” 

His Majesty's Ministers—three times three—vraplurous applause. 

On the President proposing the following toast, he said, ‘‘ Genile- 
men, the toast I have the honour to give you, issuch aone that any 
thing I could possibly say, would not add to its effect, I shall there- 
tore, Gentlemen, content myself with giving you. 

‘* Our distinguished representative, the Right Hon. Geo, Canning, 
with our best thanks to him for his able and_ indefatigable attention 
to the interests of the town,”—Three times three, with repeated Lursis 
of applause. 

Nir. Canning then rose and expressed himself nearly as follows :— 

Gentlemen, ‘as your guest, I thank you from my beart for the, 
honourable and affectionate reception which you .have given me, As 
the representative of Liverpool, Lam most happy in this opportunity 
of meeting my constituents again after a years experience of each 
other, and a year’s separation :—a year, the most eventful in the an- 
nals of the world, and comprising within itself such a series of import- 
ant transactions and of stupendous changes, as might have. filled the 
history of an age. 

Gentlemen, in the sentiment which has been cor uple d with my 
name, you are so good as to express your acknowledgments for the 
attention which I have paid.to. your business, and to the interests of 
your town, You, Genilémen, I have no doubt, recollect the terms 
upon wl ic h I entered into your service: and you are aware, thereiore, 

that [ claim no particular acknow ledgment at your hands fer attention 
io the ote ests of Li cope, so far as they are implicated with the ge- 
neral interests of the covntry. I trust at the same time that collece 
tively and Lg I have not been wanting to all or to any of 
you, in matters of Jocal or individual concern. “But I should not do 
iairly by you if | were not toatake this opportunity of saying, that a 
service (ceitainly I will not preten id to say without difiice My or withe 
out some burden in itself) has been made 1 ght tome beyond al] exam- 
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ple, by that institution which your munificence and provident care has 
established—I mean that office in London, through which you cors 
respondence with your Members is now carriedon. I had no preten- 
sion to stipulate for this singular mark of attention, and neither will it, 
J hope, be thought presumptuous in me to say that it might have been 
impossible for me to discharge the service which I owe you in a way 
which would have satisfied every man's feelings; that 1 might, in 
spite of all my endeavours, have given offence, in some instance, by 
unintentional delay or omission, if I had not been provided with some 
guch medium of communication between us. Of an individual, absent 
and meritorious, it is as pleasing as it is just to speak well; and I should 
not do justice to the gentleman whom you have appointed to conduct 
the office in question, (with whom I had no previous acquaintance) 
if I were not to bear public testimony to his merit ; and to assure you 
that it would be difficult to find any one who would surpass him in 
zeal, intelligence, and industry. 

Having dispatched what it was necessary for me to try on points 
of local interest, I know, Gentlemen, that it is your wish, and I feel it 
to be my duty, that I should now proceed to communicate to you my 
sentiments on the state of public affairs,with the same frankness which 
has hitherto distinguished a!! our intercourse with each other. Gentle- 
men, that duty is one which it does not now require any effort of 
courage toperform. To exhort to sacrifices, to stimulate exertion, to 
shame despondency, to divert from untimely concession, isa duty ot 
a sterner sort, which you found me not backward to discharge, at a 
period, when, from the short period of our acquaintance, I was un- 
certain whether my freedom might not offend you. My task of to- 
day is one at which no man can take offence. It is tomingle my con- 
gratulations with your rejoicings on the events which have passed and 
are passing in the world. 

Gentlemen, if in contemplating events so widely (I had almost 
said so tremendously) important, it were possible and pardonable to 
turn one’s view for a moment to considerations merely local or indi- 
vidual, I should say, that, while to Great Britain, while to all Europe, 
while to the world and to posterity, the events which have recently 
taken place are matter of joy and congratulation, there is perhaps no 
collection of individuals who are more entitled than the company now 
assembled inthis room, in great part I presume idéntically the same, 
and altogether representing the same interests and feelings, as that 
of which I took leave in this room about fourteen months ago, to 
exult in tho-e events, and to derive from them, in addition to their 
share of the general joy, aspecial and selfish satisfaction. 

We cannot forget, Gentlernen, the appaling omens, and the 
awful predictions undet which I separated from you at that time. 
I remember that 1 was tanght to believe that when I returned to re- 
hew my acquaintance with my constituents, I should find the grass 
growing in your streets. Probably you must recollect that the penalty 
denounced upon yor! fof your election of me was famine to the poor, 
and difficul'ies te the rich. In sp'te of that warning you did me the 
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honour to elect me}; in spite of the other warning, I ventuted to meet 
you here again. T do not perceive that my election, as was intimated 
at that time, has arrested the bounty of providence, and turned back 
the course of the seasons. On the other hand, it is fair to admit that 
this is not the season of the year at which it would be possible for 
me to estimate correctly the amount of superfluous and unprofitable 
vegetation with which your’ streets may be teeming. But without 
presuming to limit the energy of productive nature, of this, at least, one 
may rest satisfied, that the fields have not been starved to clothe your 
quays with verdure ; that it is not by economizing in the scantiness of 
the harvest that nature has reserved her vigour for the pastures of 
your Exchange. 

But, Gentlemen, I am sure you feel with me that these aretopics which 
I treat with levity, only because they are not, nor were at the time when 
they were seriously urged, capable of a serious argument: they did not fur- 
nish grounds on which any man would rest his appeal to your favour, or 
on which your choice of any man could be justified. If I have conde- 
scended to revert to them at all, it is because I would leave none of 
those recollections untouched which the comparison of our last meet- 
ing with the present I know suggests to your minds as well as to my 
own ; and because I would, as far as in me lies, endeavour to banish 
from all future use, by exposing their absurdity, topics which are 
calculated only to mislead and to inflame. That the seasons would 
have course, that the sun would have shone, and the showers have 
fallen as favourably, if you bad not chosen me for your representative, 
is an admission which I make without much apprehension of the 
conseqwences. Nor do I wish you to believe, that your choice of any 
other than me would have delayed the return of your prosperity, or 
prevented the revival of your commerce. 

I make these admissions, Gentlemen, without fear, so far as 
concerns the choice between individuals. But I do not equally admit 
the same indifference as to the principles upon which that election 
turned. I do not admit that if the principles which it was then recom- 
mended to you to conntenance had unfortunately prevailed in parlia- 
ment, and through the authority of parliament had been introduced 
into the counsels of the country, they would not have interfered 
with fatal operation, not indeed to check the course of nature and 
blast the fertility of the earth, but to stop that current of political 
events, which taken at the flood, has placed England at the head of 
the world !—/ Applause.) 

Gentlemen, ‘if I had met you here again in the same doubtfal state 
of public affairs in which we took leave of each other, if the forces 
of confederated nations had still been arrayed in nearly equal division, 
and the balance of Europe still trembling in the scale, I should rot 
hesitate now, as EF did not hesitate then, to state my distinct and 
unalterable opinion, that persevérance, under whatever difficulties, 
under whatever privations, afforded the only chance of prosperitysto 
you, because the only chance of deliverance to Europe.—(Applause.) 
Gentlemen, I shonld be ashamed to address you now in thé tohe’ of 
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exultation if I had not addressed you then in that of encouragement 
under distress. I should be ashamed to appear before you shouting 
in the train of success, if I had not looked you in the face and 
exhorted you to patience under difficul ities. — (Applause,) It is because 
my acquaintance with you commenced in times of danger and embar- 
rassment, and because I then neither flattered nor deceived you, that 
IT now not only offer to you my congratulations, but put in my claim 
to yours on the cessation of that danger, on the termination of that 
embarrassment, and on the glorious issue to which exertion and 
endurance have brought that great struggle in which our honour and 
our happiness were involved.— (Great applause.) 

Gentiemen, during the course of a political life, nearly co-eval 
with the commencement of this war, I have never uttered one sen- 
timent, I have never given one vote, that had not for its object the 
consummation which is now happily within our view. 

Tam not ashamed, and it is not unpleasing or unprofitable, to 
look back upon the perils which we have passed, and to compare them 
with the result before us. And, Gentlemen, what is that result ? 
We see a country inferior in population to most of her Continental 
neighbours, but multiplying her energies and resources by her own 
activity, enterprize, and intelligence, by the vigour of her constitu- 
tion, and by the good sense of her people, we see her standing up 
against a formidable foe, throughout a contest in the course of which 
every one of her allies, and at times all of them together, have 
fainted and failed—nay, have been driven to combine with her enemy 
against her—we see her at this moment rallying the nations of 
Europe to one point, and leading them to decisive victory.—(Raptu- 
turous applause.) 

If this picture were merely in the contemplation of speculative 
philosophy, if it were presented to us in the page of the history of 
ancient times, it would warm the heart.—But, Gentlemen, this 
country is our own; and what must be the feelings which arise on 
such an occasion in the bosom of every son of that country? What 
inust be the feelings of a community such as I am now addressing, 
which constitutes no insignificant part of the strength of the nation so 
described ? What (I may be permitted to ad id) the feeling of one 
who is chosen to represent that community, and who finds himself in 
that station at the moment of triumph, enly because he discounte- 
nanced despair in the moment of despondency ? 

Gentlemen, in the view of asu bject so mighty and magnificent 
as this, 1 should disdain to be turned aside to partial or individual cone 
siderations. It was impossible, however, not to say something of 
principles, because our triumph would be incomplete, and its bles- 
sings might be transitory, if we could be led astray by any sophistry, 
or could consent in a sort of compromise of common joy to forget, 
or to misstate the causes by which that triumph has been produced. 
All one mind, I trust and believe we are, in exulting at the success 
of our country; all of one mind, [ trust we now are, throughout this 
jand in determining to persevere, if need be, in strenuous exertion to 
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complete, and I hope to perfect, the great work so happily in pro- 
gress. But we know that there are some of those who share most 
heartily in the public exultation, who yet in tenderness for disap- 
pointed prophecies, endeavour to disconnect effect and cause, in a 
manner which I humbly think erroneous—and it is an error which I 
also think might be dangerous, if unwarily adopted, and generally 
received. We have heard, for instance, that the war has at length 
been successful, because the principles on which the war was under- 
taken had been changed ; that we are at length blessed with victory, 
because we have thrown away the banner under which we commenced 
the contest ; that the contest was commenced with one set of princi- 
ples, that the issue has been happily brought about by the adoption of 
another. Gentlemen, I know of nosuch change. If we have sue- 
ceeded, it has not been by the abandonment, but by the prosecution 
of our principles, if we have succeeded, it has not been by adopting 
new maxims of policy, but by upholding, under all varieties of difh- 
culty and discouragement—old established, inviolable principles of 
conduct. Weare told now, forsooth, that this war has become a war 
of the people ; and that, therefore, by the operation of that change 
alone the power of imperial France has been baffled and overcome. 
Nations, it is said, have at length joined their sovereigns in a contest 
which heretofore had been a contest of sovereigns only. Gentlemen, 
the fact of the change might be admitted without therefore admitting 
the argument. It does not follow that the people were not at all 
times equally interested in the war, (as those, who think as I do, have 
always contended that they were,) because it may be and must be 
admitted that the people in many countries were for atime deluded. 
Our antagonists say that jarring interests have been reconciled. We 
say that gross delusions have been removed. We both admit the fact 
that sovereigns and their people are identified. But they who say that 
this has been effected by change of principles, let them specify the 
change. What change has taken place among the nations of Europe ? 
We are the best judges of ourselves: what change has taken place 
here. Is the constitution other than it was when we were told, as we 
often were in the bad times, that it was a doubt if it were worth de- 
fending? Is the constitution other than it was, when it was sup- 
posed that peace on any terms must be made as the only hope of saving 
it from popular indignation and popular reform ? 

Gentlemen, there is another question to be asked. By what 
power, in what part of the world has that final blow been struck 
which has smitten the tyrant to the ground? I suppose by some 
enlightened repullic, I suppose by some nation which, in the excess 
of popular freedom, considers even a representative system as defec- 
tive, unless each individual interferes directly in the government of 
the national concerns. I suppose by some nation of enlightened pa- 
triots, every man of whom isa politician in the coffee-house as well 
as inthe senate. I suppose it is from such government as this that the 
conqueror of despots, the enemy of monarchical England, has met his 
doom. I look through the European world, Gentlemen, in vain; | 
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find there no such government : but in another hemisphere I do find 
such a one, which no doubt must be the political David by whom the 
Goliah of Europe has been brought down. What is the name of that 
glorious republic to which the gratitude of Europe is eternally due ; 
which from its hatred to tyranny, has so perseveringly exerted itself 
to liberate the world, and at last has successfully closed the contest ? 
Alas ! Gentlemen, such a republic I do indeed find, but I find it en- 
listed, and God be thanked, enlisted alone, under the banner of the 
despot.— (Applause) But where was the blow struck? where ? 
Alas, for- theory! The blow was given in the wilds of despo- 
tic Russia. It was followed up on the plains of Leipzig—by 
Russian, Prussian, and Austrian arms. But Jet me not be mistaken. 
Do I therefore argue,—do I therefore give to our antagonists the ad- 
vantage of arguing—that an absolute monarchy is better than a free 
government? God forbid! What I mean is this—that in appre- 
ciating the comparative excellence of political institutions, it is idle 
—~it is mere pedantry—to overlook the feelings of nature. 

The order of nature could not subsist among mankind, if there 
were not an instinctive patriotism + alove of national independence ; 
¥ donot say unconnected with, but prior and paramount to the desire 
of political melioration. It may be very wrong that this should be 
so. Icannot he)pit. Our business is with the fact. And surely it 
#s not to be regretted that tyrants and conquerors should have learned 
from experience, that the first consideration suggested to the inhabi- 
tants of any country by a foreign invasion, is not whether the politi- 
cal constitution of the state is perfect, but whether the altar at which 
‘he has worshipped, andthe home in which he has dwelt from his in- 
fancy ; whether his wife and his children,whether the tombs of his fore- 
fathers, whether the palace of the sovereign under whom he was born, 
and to whom he may owe, or fancy that he owes allegiance,—should 
be abandoned to violence and profanation ? 

That in the infancy of the French Revolution many nations in 
Europe were unfortunately led to believe, and to act, upon a different 
persuasion, is undoubtedly true ;—that whole countries were over-run 
by reforming conquerors, and flattered themselves with being prose- 
lytes, till they found themselves victims. Even in this country, as I 
have already said, there have been times, when we have been called 
upon to consider whether there was not something at home which 
must be mended before we could hope torepel a foreign invader with 
success. 

Gentlemen, it is happy for the world that this sort of question 
should have been tried, if I may so say, to a disadvantage ; that it 
should have been tried in couniries where no man in his senses will 
say that the frame of political society is such, as according to the most 
moderate principles of regulated freedom it ought to be, where I will 
venture to say, without hazarding the imputation of being myself a 
visionary reformer, political society is not such, as after the success 
of this war, and from the happy contagion of the example of Great 
Britain, it is sure gradually to become. It is happy for the world that 
this question, as tg the yalue of national independence, should thus 
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have been tried on its own merits ; that after twenty years of contro- 
versy we should be authorised by undoubted results to revert to trath 
and nature, and to disentangle the genuine feelings of the heart from 
the obstructions which a generalising philosophy had wound around 
them. 

One of the most delightful poets of this country, in describing 
the differences of soil and climate, and the various proportions of na- 
tural blessings and advantages dispensed by Providence to the various 
nations of Europe, turns from the beautiful vallies and cloudless skies 
of Italy tothe rugged mountains of Switzerland, and inquiries whether 
there also in those severe and unkindly regions the patriot passion is 
found equally to prevail ; he decides the question truly in the affirma~ 
tive, and he says of the inhabitants of those hard climes 

‘* Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms ; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings c!ose and closer to the mother's breast, 
So the load torrent, and the whirlwind’s roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 

What Goldsmith has thus beautifully applied to the physical va- 
rieties aud disadvantages of a country, has been found to be not less 
true with respect to political institutions. The sober desire of im- 
provement, the rational endeavour to redress wrong, Or correct im 
perfection in the political frame of a government, are not only na- 
tural but laudable in man; but it is well that it should have been 
sliown by irretragable proof, that these sentiments, where they exist, 
supersede not that devotion to native soil which is the foundation of 
national independence, And it is right that it should be understood 
and remembered, that this sentiment of national independence alone— 
aroused where it had slumbered—enlightened where it had been de- 
Juded—and kindled into enthusiasm by the insults and provocations 
of the enemy, has been found sufficient, without internal changes, 
or compromises, of sovereigns and governments with their people, 
without relaxations of allegiance or abjurations of authority, to con- 
nect the nations of the continent in one common cause, to lead them 
aguiost their tyrant, and to shake and (may we not hope to overthrow) 

the Babel of his power ? 

Gentlemen, so much for the sophistry by which it was fer 
twenty years attempted to persuade mankind, that it might in some 
cases be a question whether to acquiesce under the infliction of fo- 
reign dominion might not be preferable to the vindicating imperfect 
instituiions against. it. That sophistry, I trust, is laid at rest for our 
time. Another topic more peculiarto out own country has at times 
been interposed to discourage the prosecution of the war,. and draws 
the more attention, as many well meaning persons have been ocea- 
sionally ranked among its supporters. That this country alone was 
sufficient to its own defence,—sufficient to its own happiness,—suf- 
ficient to its own independence, and that the complicated combinations 
of continental policy were always hazardous to our interests, as well ¢s 
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burthensome to our means, has been at several periods of this war a4 
favourite doctrine, not only with those who for other reasons wished 
to obstruct the conduct of the war, and to embarrass the measures of 
the government, but with men of the most enlightened minds, of 
the most benevolent views, and the most unsuspected devotion to the 
interest and constitution of their country. 

Can any man now Icok back upon the trial which we have gone 
through and point out any period during the last twenty years in which 
the plan of insulated policy could have been adopted without, in the 
event, at this day having prostrated England at the foot of a conque- 
ror? Great, indeed, has been the call upon our exertions; great, 
indeed, has been the drain upon our treasures; long and wearisome 
has the strugg!e been, and late is the moment at which peace is brought 
within our reach ; but even though the difficulties may have been en- 
hanced, and its duration protracted by it, yet is there any man who 
seriously doubts whether the having associated our destinies with the 
destinies of other nations, be not that which, under the blessing of 
Providence, has eventually secured the safety of all? It is at the 
moment when such a trial has come to its issue that it is fair to ask 
of those who have suffered under the pressure of protracted exertion, 
(and of whom rather than of those whom I now address,—for by 
whom have such privations been felt more sensibly ?) it is now, I say, 
the time to ask, whether upon a review of the whole contest, any man 
can point out the period at which such a peace could have been made, 
as should at once have guarded the national interests, and correspond- 
ed with the national character? I am addressing myself now to 
those, and to those only, who think the character of a nation an es- 
sential part of its strength, and consequently of its safety. 

Is it when the continent was at peace; when looking upon the 
map of Europe you saw but one mighty and connected system, one 
great luminary with a number of attendant satellites circulating around 
him—was it at that period that England could have made peace, and 
have remained at peace fora twelvemonth? What is the answer ?>— 
Why, that the experiment was tried. The result was the renewal of 
the war. Was it at a later period when the continental system had been 
established ? when two thirds of the ports of the Continent were shut 
against you; when but one link as it were was wanting to bind that 
Continent in a circling chain of iron, which snould exclude you from 
intercourse with the other nations of Europe. At that moment peace 
was most earnestly recommended to you. At that moment, Gentle- 
men, I first came among you. Atthat moment I ventured to recom- 
mend to you perseverance, passive perseverance ; and to express a 
hope that by a mere strain of an unnatural effort the massive bonds 
forged for your restraint might at no distant period burst asunder. I 
was heard, Gentlemen, by you with indulgence; I know not whether 
with conviction. But is it now to be regretted that we did not at that 
moment yield to the pressure of our wants, or of our fears? What has 
been the issue? The continental system was completed with the sole 
exception of Russia, in the year 1812, In that year the pressure upon 
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this country was undoubtedly painful. Had we yielded, the system 
would have been immortal: we persevered, and before the conclusion 
of that year the system was at anend: at an end as all schemes of 
violence are sure to terminate, not by a mild and gradual decay, such 
as waits upon a regular and well-spent life, but by sudden dissolution. 
Atan end like the breaking up of a winter’s frost. But yesterday the 
whole Continent was bound up, as it were, in chains of ice, and pre- 
sented to the view one drear expanse of barren uniformity :—to day 
the breath of Heaven unbinds the soil; the streams begin to flow 
again ; aad human intercourse revives. 

Can we regret that we did not lie down and die under the suffers 
ings of the inclement season? or did we not more wisely to bear up, 
and wait the change ? 

Gentlemen, I have said that I should be ashamed, and intruth I 
should be so, to use the language of exultation, ifit were the language 
of exultation only ; but those who have suffered great privations have 
a right to know that they have not suffered them in vain; they have 
earned a claim not merely to consolation, but to something more, 
They are justly to be compensated for what they have undergone, or 
lost, or hazarded, by a contemplation of what they have gained. We 
have gained then a rank and authority in Europe which for the life of 
the longest liver of those who now hear me, must place this country 
upon an eminence which no probable reverses can shake.—We hare 
gained, or rather we have recovered, a splendour of military glory 
which places us by the side of the greatest military nations in the world. 
Twenty, nay ten years ago, while there was not a British heart that 
did not beat with rapture at the exploits of our navy, there were few 
who would not have been content to compromise for that reputation 
alone; to claim the sea as exclusively our province, and to allow 
France and the other Continental Powers to contend for superiority by 
land. 

Let Portugal, now led to the pursuit of her flying conquerors, let 
liberated Spain, let France herself, invaded in her turn by those whom 
she had over-run or menaced with invasion, attest the triumphs of the 
British army, and the equality of her military with her naval fame. 

I do not say that these are considerations with a view to which the 
contest if otherwise terminable, ought to have been purposely protract- 
ed; but I say, that upon the retrospect, we have good reason to rejoice 

that the contest wss not closed ingloriously, and insecurely :—when the 
latter events of it have been such as have established our security by 
our glory. I say we have reason to rejoice ;—that dering the period 
when the continent was prostrate before France, that especially during 
the period when the continental system was in force, we did not shrink 
from the struggle, that we did not make peace for present and momen- 
tary ease, unmindfut of the permanent safety and greatness of this coun- 
try, that we did not leave unsolved the momentous questions whether 
this country could maintain itself unaided and alone; or with the 
continent divided ; or with the continent combined against it, whether 
when the wrath of the tyrant of the European world was kindled 
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against us with seven fold fury, we could or could not walk unarmed 
and unfettered through the flames. 

These questions, Gentlemen, therefore, have been solved by our 
perseverance vuder difficulties and discouragements which, when re- 
Jated in history, will appal our posterity more than the actual suffering 
of them has appalled ourselves. 

Gentlemen, for twenty years that I have sat in Parliament, I have 
been an advocate of the war. You knew this, when you did me the 
honour to choose me as your Representative. I then told you, that I 
was the advocate of the war because I was a lover of peace; but ofa 
peace that should be the fruit of honeurable exertion—a peace that 
should have a character of dignity,—a peace that should be worth pre- 
serving and should be likely te endure. I confess I was not sanguine 
enough at that time to hope that I should so soon have an opportunity 
of proving and justifying my professions. But I know not why six 
weeks hence such a peace should not be made as England may not 
only be glad but proud to ratify. Not such a peace, Gentlemen, as 
that of Amiens, a short and feverish interval of anrefreshing repose. 
During that peace which of you went or sent a son to Paris, who did 
not fee! or learn that an Englishman appeared in France, shorne of the 
dignity of his country, with the mien of a suppliant, and the conscious 
prostration of a man who had consented to purchase his gain or his 
ease by submission ? Let peace be made to-morrow, such as the allies 
have now the power to make it; and the meanest of the subjects of 
this kingdom shall not walk the streets of Paris without being pointed 
out as the compatriot of Wellington ; as a member of the community 
which has humbled France and rescued Europe. 

Can any man have a heart in his bosom and not feel in the 
contemplation of this contrast alone a compensation for the struggles 
and sufferings of yéars ? 

But, Gentlemen, as I before said, the doing right is not only the 
most honouriible course of action; it is also the most profitable in its 
result. At any former period of the war, the independence of other 
countries, our allies, would have been to be purchased with sacrifices 
purposely made by Great Britain. Nota state to be restored—unot a 
throne to be re-established—not a province to be evacuated—not a 
garrison to be withdrawn—but this country would have had to make 
compensation, out of her conquests for the concessions obtained from 
the enemy. How happily this work is already done, either by out 
efforts, or to ous hands, ‘The Peninsula free; the States of the Con- 
tinent already re-established ; the ancient order of Europe restored, 
Great Britain appears in the Congress of the world rich in conquests, 
nobly and rightfully won, and with no claim upon her faith or her 
justice, whatever there may be on the dictates of her generosity or 
forbearance. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the situation and prospect of affairs at the 
moment at which I have the honour to address you. That you, 
Gentlemen, may have your full share in the prosperity of your country 
is my sincere and earliest wish. The courage with which you bore up 
in adverse circumstances eminently entitles you to this reward, 
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For myself, Gentlemen, while I rejoice in your returning pros- 
perity, I rejoice no less that our connection began under auspices so 
much less favourable ; that we had an opportunity of Knowing each 
other's minds in times when men’s minds are brought to the proof— 
times of trial and difficulty. I had the satisfaction of avowing to you, 
and you the candour and magnanimity to approve the principles and 
opinions by which my public conduct has always been guided, ata 
period when the soundness of those opinions, and the application of 
those principles was matter of question and controversy. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, of our cordial concurrence with each other, if any 
new occasion of distress or embarrassment should unhappily arise. In 
the mean time I am sure we shall be willing to bury the recollection of 
all our difference with others, in that general feeling of eaultation in 
which all opinions happily combine. I now propose toyou. 

‘“‘ The health of the worthy President of this Assembly.” 

The president then rose, and said, Allow me, gentlemen, to re- 
turn you my best thanks for the honour you have done me in drinking 
my health. I believe, gentlemen, my political sentiments are well 
known to you all. I have ever been a strenuous supporter of Mr. 
Pitt’s principles, and consequently a strenuous supporter of the king 
and the constitution ; and, gentlemen, I do not think it possible for 
us to have done ourselves greater credit, or to have served the good 
old loyal town of Liverpool] more essentially, than we have done by 
electing the worthy Representative who has honoured us with his 
company this day. 

The 1631 loyal and independent Freemen who placed the Right 
Honourable Representative at the head of the poll---three limes three, 

- with great animation, 
Guzr--- “ Great Apollo.” 


Lieutenant-genera]l Gascoyne, the Colleague of our Right Honour- 
able friend, and thanks to him for his services---three times three. 

The Lord Lieutenant of the county. 

Ralph Benson, Esq. Member for Stafford---three times three. 

Mr. Benson then spoke nearly as follows: For the very high 
honour you have just conferred upon me, | beg to express my sincere 
acknowledgments. It is a distinction which, I must confess, is 
doubly gratifying to me ; for I conceive it a mark of your approba-- 
tion of my political conduct, and as conveying the assurance of your 
firm and steady adherence to those loysl and constitutional principles 
which have uniformly characterized the good old town of Liverpool. 
Such principles, whilst it is my pride to boast, I shall ever hold it my 
duty to maintain, They are principles which ought to vegetate and 
grow in every English heart. They are those of my Right Honour 
able friend, your highly esteemed Representative, whose eloquence 
this night has at once electrified and delighted you. They were the’ 
principles of that illustrious statesman, who guided the vessel of the 
State through the storms and tempests which assailed her on every 
side. Had it pleased a wise Providence to have spared his valued 
life unto the present bour, what would have been his honest exults- 
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tion of soul to behold this country, for which he prayed with his ex- 
piring breath, not only not crushed by the collossal power which 
threatened it, but sounding its victorious thunders at the very doors of 
the proud Usurper, not only not crippled and destroyed, but with re- 
sources unexhausted, and vigour unimpaired---stepping forth to vin- 
dicate the cause of injured nations, and unclasping the fetters which 
had been forged by cruelty and oppression, 

‘ Like a great seamark, standing every flow, 

* And saving those that eye it.’ 

While I congratulate you, gentlemen, on the proud atchieve- 
ments of our countrymen—while I hail with animated rapture the 
successful energies of our allies, and the glorious struggle of injured 
Europe for long lost liberty, perthit me to rejoice with you, that, 
while the sun of British glory is seen to shine with additional lustre 
abroad, commerce at home raises her drcoping head; our manufac- 
tures reviye, and the cottages of the poor now smile with plenty. In 
no place, perhaps, within these realms, has the scourge of war been 
felt with more severity than among yourselves. And how shall [ 
find language, adequate in compliment, to the dignified and meritori- 
ous conduct you have uniformly evinced through the whole of your 
severe and protracted trials. In the midst of your privations, the 
exigencies of the State met from you a due consideration, and its de- 
mands were answered with cheerful compliance. In the bitterest of 
times, the needy and the indigent around you blessed you as their 
liberal benefactors ; and distant nations, trodden under foot by the 
merciless invader, are grateful to you for your balm of sympathy and 
relief. None are there cf you, who have not been contributors to 
these great ends—and few, indeed, are there of us, who have not, 
during this long and glorious conflict, had to lament the fall of some 
near and dear friend or rciation. Here, indeed, I might particularize 
those who, nurtured in the princip!cs of their sires, and prompted by 
feelings of devoted patriotism, rising to the high honours of their 
respective professions, have fought in the ereat fight, were ever for- 
ward in victory, and now lie numbered with thedead! But, far be 
it from my will to dwe!l upon a theme which might throw a gloom 
upon this hour, designed for festivity---* Peace to the souls of the 
heroes!’ The services of our brave countrymen will long remain 
impressed upon our minds, and (heir glorious deeds in arms will 
for ever blazon the page of history. ‘To the multiplied marks of 
kindness I have so often received at your hands, permit nie to oo a 
my obligations on the present occasion, and to assure you, that when 
ever my humble abilities can be at all serviceable, they shall be exer- 
cised tothe promotion of whatever I may consider to be conducive to 
the honour, welfare, and prosperity of this great and populous town. 

The Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool (proposed by Mr. Ben- 
son). 

Our Lady Canvassers, whose active services secured the success 
of our Right Honourable Representative. 

Giee—* Here's a Health to all good Lasses.” 
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Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, the glory of our coun- 
try, and the champion of Europe---three times three---drank with re- 
peated plaudits. 

Marcu--=* See the Conquering Hero comes.” 

Our gallant countrymen in arms, and the brave allies who have 

fought and conquered on the banks of the Adour. 
Duer-- “ Britons, strike home.” 

The president then observed, with every sentiment of gratitude 
and respect, 1 have the honour to propose to you, 

‘* The immortal memory of the Right Honourable William Pitt, 
whose system and principles are leading the contest to so glorious an 
issue.” 

Sone---** The Pilot that weatherd the storm.” 


Mr. Canning then rose, and said, 

Gentlemen, in the enjoyment of social or domestic life, there 
is no man who has not felt, when any particular gratification is set 
before him, a sensation of regret for the absence. of some dear friend 
with whom he would have been delighted to have shared it. This 
feeling, gentlemen, which we have all experienced in the circle of 
our families, 1 am sure we all feel on public grounds at the present 
time, in reference to the great name which has just been brought be- 
fore us. Gentlemen, we know, that up to the period at which, by. 
the blessings of Providence, the late auspicious change has taken 
place in the affairs of the world, in every moment of distress and 
difficulty the name of that great man has been brought forward by 
his enemies as the source of al] the sufferings, and the origin of all 
the difficulties, which we have undergone. 

‘ The evilthat men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ;’ 
so jet it not be of Mr. Pitt. If enmity is still alive, and active against. 
him, let those who admired him when living, acknowledge, in the 
events of this time, the fruits of his long and anxious labours; and,’ 
whilst reposing under the safety to which his councils have ultimately 
led, let them mingle with the enjoyment of that repose, a grateful 
recollection of him to whom they are indebted for it. Gentlemen, 
it seldom happens, that great men reap, during their lives, the full 
harvest of all their toils. Contentions, passions, enterprize, and the 
full operation of a system is not always seen, and is seldom acknow- 
ledged, while the author of it is an object of rivalry or of envy : 
but, gentlemen, when the history of these times comes to be read 
hereafter ; when events are traced to their causes, posterity will -ac- 
knowledge, with one voice, tbat the stand made by Mr. Pitt, in the 
early period of the French revolution, and to the uniform firmness of 
his counsel, Great Britain is indebted for her present elevation, and 
Europe for the security which she is now about to enjoy. Gentle- 
man, I am desired to give the following toast, 

May the principles of Mr. Pitt ever animate the counsels of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. Benson then gave, TheVice-Presidents and Stewards---three 
fares bree. 
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Mr. Giapstoxs then rose and said—Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
temen, on the part of the Vice-Presidents and the Stewards, permit 
me to return to you their best thanks, together with their sincere ac- 
knowledgments for the honour you have done them. In such a ser- 
vice, Gentlemen, we may well say that light indeed is our burthen, 
and delightful the Jabour. After so rich and so splendid a repast as 
that with which our Right Hon. Representative has indulged us ;— 
After listening with such gratifying and overpowering delight to a 
speech so pre-eminent for patriotic feeling, for the most comprehen- 
sive views of the best interests of our country, for those statesman- 
like sentiments on which only true greatness can rest, for that purity 
of taste and elegance of expression which I will venture to say in 
the present day cannot be equalled, aud which I am satisfied we can- 
not sufficiently appreciate ;—vain indeed would be any attempt of 
mine to detain you for a moment, were it not that the little I have to 
say relates to our Right Hon. Friend—I therefore trust you will for 
a short period indulge me, and give me credit for zeal where talent is 
so much wanting—(Applause.) 

Gentlemen, the experience of many, and the feelings of all present, 
must satisfy them that great have been the advantages which this 
town has derived from the unceasing zeal, the unwearied application, 
the new but excellent arrangements under which the public business 
of Liverpoo] has been conducted from the time that we were so for- 
tunate as to make choice of Mr. Canning to represent us; were my 
testimony necessary, I could willingly give vent to my feelings on this 
occasion, for, Gentlemen, I bave been more fortunate than many in 
having had repeated opportunities, when deputed to protect your 
commercial interests in London, to witness personally how much we 
are indebted to Mr. Canning. —And you have seen that when our 
applications were passed through him and favoured with his approba- 
tion and support, immediate attention to your interest has been the 
consequence. (Applause.) Great as these services are to us, collec- 
tively and individually, and extended as they are far beyond the ordi- 
Nary range or obligation of Parliamentary duty, yet I think you will 
agree with me that they sink ip the scale of importance when com- 
pared with the public services for which ozr country is indebted--- 
I well recollect the period when the oppression of France first roused 
the indignation of Spain, when the flame of Patriotism burst forth 
in that kingdom, when this country was called on to stretch forth her 
helping hand, at that period, Gentlemen, our Right Hon. Friend 
filled a high situation in the Councils as weil as in the confidence of 
his Sovereign ; he directed those energetic measures which brought 
the power of this country into action, he poured our armies on her 
shores, he told us that it was on the fields of Spain that the foundation 
of the deliverance of Europe was to be laid, that the. safety and the 
glory of our country were intimately connected with such efforts. 

There were periods in the coniest in which some have desponded, 
and others despaired, but at no moment did Mr. Canning ever cease 
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to encourage us---at no period did he ever cease to enjoin us to rely 
on the justness of our cause, on the great abilities of our commander, 
and on the resources of our country ;---now the results of these coun- 
sels are consummated in the fieldsof France !---it is there that the 
arms and the councils of our country are coyered with glory--.and 
it is reserved for us to congratulate each other upon events so grati- 
fying.— (Great Applause) 

Gentlemen, you also know, that it was by the measures adopted 
in Spain, that the first link of the Continental System of France 
was broken, almost as soon as it was formed ;---that System which 
could only give effect to its object by acts of the grossest injustice 
and oppression practised on weak, though neutral and unoffending 
countries ; thus foiled almost in its origin, the French Government 
next presumed to say, ‘ that this country was placed in a state of 
blockade, whilst not an enemy’s ship of war dare approach our 
coast---it was then that the same councils, in which our Right Hon, 
Friend bore so conspicuous a part, advised the issuing of those Orders 
in Council, which were productive of so much advantage to the 
interests and commerce of the country. When they were first pro- 
mulgated, many well informed men were alarmed, and feared that 
injurious Consequences might result from them: I was one of that 
short-sighted number. But, Gentlemen, a little experience satisfied 
me, that they were the fruits of the most profound political wisdom, 
most honourable to those with whom they originated, and fatal to 
France in their consequences; that had they not been issued, we 
must have sunk under the pressure of exclusion ; that the commerce 
we enjoyed must have passed to France in neutral bottoms, or in 
such as assumed that title ; but, Gentlemen, those judicious measures 
not only prevented such consequences, but under. their operation we 
saw the efforts of France thrown back upon herself ; and when she pre- 
sumed to say, ‘ that neutral nations should not trade with us,’ we her- 
metically sealed her ports and the ports of those who yielded them- 
selves up to her influence. In these measures, the energy of Mr, 
Cauning was pre-eminent, though these orders were assailed from 
many quarters, though they were loudly exclaimed against as injurious 
to the country---still he firmly supported them; and we not only 
retained our own commerce, but that also which was intended for 
France flowed into our ports, and she could only obtain supplies with 
our previous consent.---( Applause.) 

Gentlemen, at this period those countries which felt this injus- 
tice of France, but possessed not the means of protecting their neu- 
tral rights, were protected by us, but those who suffered and sub- 
mitted to national indignity, injury, and degradation from France, 
while possessing the means cf protecting themselves, could not be 
dealt with in this manner; of this number the United States of Ame- 
rica was most conspicuous: this famous republic, this ally of despot- 
ism, to whom Mr. Canning’s happy and well-timed irony has this 
evening been so justly applied ; they, feeling the pressure which their 
conduct had brought down upon their commerce, acquainted with 
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and confiding in the continental successes of France, contemplating 
the fall of this great empire, willing to partake in the spoils our divided 
commerce was to furnish, she joined in the contest against us—she 
that ought to have consulted her own interests by uniting herself with 
us, unfurled her banners against us. When this period arrived, and 
war with America became unavoidable, our right honourable friend 
stood forth in the senate the active advocate for decisive and vigorous 
measures on our part, and had they been adopted, I am firmly per- 
suaded that early peace would have been the result. Unfortunately they 
were not, and a sort of a sickly pacific warfare was all that we for 
sometime witnessed ; when late, but I hope not too late, other more 
energetic measures have been resorted to. Many months, I trust, will 
not elapse before America will feel their serious effects, in the annihi- 
lation of her extensive commerce, in the stagnation of her cultivation, 
in the embarrassment of her revenue, in the dissension of her citizens, 
and in the hopeless prospect of her unreasonable desires, she already 
reads and receives her punishment. When conviction comes home to 
her government, when they are reclaimed from their errors, when they 
open their eyes to the true interests of their country, and abandon those 
pretensions founded in error, and cease to suppose that this kingdom is 
dependent on them, either for the supply of raw materials, or a market 
for her manufactures; then and not till then, I trust, shall we open our 
‘arms to receive them back into our friendship and our confidence.— 
( Applause.) 

Gentlemen, do not suppose that whilst I blame the tardy mea- 
sures of war adopted towards America, that 1 do not, at the same 
time, give them credit in common with you for the goodness of their 
intention. Ihave the most profound respect for his majesty’s pres 
sent ministers : I feel great confidence in the principles on which they 
act, and |] congratulate you on the success that has attended their meas 
sures; but, gentlemen, there is a great and momentous period ap- 
proaching, when the condiions of peace will be to settle and arrange, 
when our interests will be found mixed and blended with those of the 
allies ; at such a period, the best and first talents that the country afford 
will be wanted—thatenergy, comprehension, wisdom, and decision, 
which would give liberally, but reserve prudently, will be doubly 
required. Gentlemen, what J am about to say, I speak in the hear- 
ing, yet without the knowledge of Mr. Canning, and in the most 
perfect ignorance of his sentiments on this subject, as well as of alk 
ci cumstances connected with it; but Ido say, that I should be most 
happy. (and I oelieve the country at large would be gratified,) and 
I co know it is the anxious wih and desite of you all, that at this ins 
teresting period, the councils of the Prince Regent should have the 
aid and advantage which they would derive from the great talents, 
and inexhaustible powers, of our right honourable friend ; I therefore, 
as the friend of my country, do earnestly hope, that this event may 
not be far distant. (Great and unbounded applause.) 

The immortal Memory of Lord Nelson. 

Griee—** Peace to the Souls.” 
Our magnanimous Ally Alexander, the emperor of all the 
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Russias, who has rescued Northern Europe from French tyranny— 
three times three. 
Holt Leigh, Esq. member for Wigan. 

Upon w hich, Mr. Benson addressed the meeting to this effect — 
«‘ IT beg to be permitted, gentlemen, in the name of my honourable 
friend, to thank you for the compliment you have been pleased to confer 
upon him. I can assure you that he is anxiously alive at all times to 
the interests of this country ; and ever prompt with his aid in what- 
ever concerns the welfare of Liverpool. Residing in your neighbour- 
hood, he has long viewed with admiration the loyalty of the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool ; but from the period that it had to boast of 
a representative in the person of his valued friend, Mr. Canning, he 
has felt a tenfold attachment to its interests. ‘The indisposition 
which Mr. Leigh has experienced for some days past, 1 must needs 
assign as the cause of his retiring from you at a much earlier hour 
than otherwise he would have done; but I must beg you to consider 
him as present with you in heart and sentiment.”—Mr. B. concluded 
by proposing the health of the committee, who had so admirably 
conducted the festivities of the day, 

Jouw Asuton Case, Esq. then retuned thanks in the name of. 
the committee, in a very handsome and appropriate address, 

The king of Prussia, who has so gallantly seconded the efforts of 
the emperor Alexander. 

The emperor of Austria, who at a most important crisis united 
himself with the good cause. 

: The sovereign prince of the free Netherlands: may he merit and 
preserve the confidence of his country. 

Gieze.—‘‘ Life's a Bumper.” 

Ferdinand the VIIth, and may he soon be restored to the throne 
of his ancestors. 

The Prince Regent of Portugal, and may he ever remember that the 
best interests of his country are inseparably blended with those of 
Great Britain. 

The Crown Prince of Sweden, and the brave army under his 
command, 

Sir Thomas Graham, and our brave army in Holland, 

Giee,—** How merrily we live.” 
Sir G. Prevost, and the invincible defenders of Canada, 
Marcu,---* Yankee Doodle.” 

Major-general Dirom and the staff of the North West District. 

Captain M‘Leod, of the royal navy. 

The Prince Schwartzenburgh and his gallant companions in arms. 

Field marshal Blucher and the glorious army of Silesia. 

Guiee,—** Merrily every Bosom boundeth.” 

May this necessary and glorious war soon terminate in an honoura= 
ble and lasting peace. 

The manes ; of our brave countrymen who have fallen in the cause 
of Europe. 

The Wooden Walls of Old England. 

Guee,---"* Brilains best Bulwarks,”’ 

The mayor and corporation of Liverpool. 
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May the Rose, the Shamrock, and the Thistle, be so invigorated 
by union, that neither fereign nor domestic blasts may ever ‘wither 
them. 

Griee,—** When Arthur first.” 

The Lancashire witches. 

British valour and British beauty. 

Ship. colonies, and commerce. 

Britain’s glory---the British bayonet. 

Plenty in the land, and loyalty in the people. 

‘The geod old loyal tewn of Liverpool, and the trade thereof. 

The lJand we live in. 

The worthy chairman and Mr. Canning left the room amidst the 
plaudits of the company, about half past ten, when Joun Grapstone, 
ésq. was Called to the chair.---In the course of the evening, his 
health was proposed and drank with loud and repeated cheers ; upon 
which he returned thanks, and addressed the meeting in a luminous 
speech, which we are sorry our limits will not permit us to give.--- 
After Mr. GLapstone had retired, W. Motyneux, esq. took the 
chair until the conclusion of the meeting. 

Thus was spent a most interesting evening, Mr. Canning’s pre- 
sence was the more welcome, as his visit to Liverpool was of a social 
kind. Representatives are but seldom seen amongst their consti- 
tuents, but when their political interests require their presence. Mr. 
Canning, in this instance, has given his friends proof of the amiable 
qualities of his heart, and by his friendly intercourse with his con- 
stituents, has established new claims upon their regard, and to the 
union of political feelings, and the charms of his eloquence, has 
given the additional strength of personal attachment. The circum- 
stances of the times gave an increase of interest to the meeting. 
The admirers of the principles of Mr. Pitt stand upon high ground, 
and none higher than Mr. Canning, by whom they are so well under- 
stood, and have been so ably and so eloquently advocated. The pub- 
lic events which have taken place since his election have proved the 
soundness of those principles, and the wisdom of the choice of the 
freemen of Liverpool]: and it isto Mr, Canning, and other senators, 
(though not themselves in office) that the present happy prospects, 
ate to be largely attributed. Instead of thwarting the ministry in 
the conduct of the affairs of the nation, to all the great principles of 
their policy, they have given their firmest support. Assured of the 
aid of such auxiliaries, they wisely ventured upon a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war in Spain, the great Jever of all the movements 
which have taken place in Europe, and the praise is therefore not 
among the possessors of power exclusively, but among the advocates 
at large of those enlightened principles which have at length brought 
Europe back to the point of peace and securiny. This happy union 
of social and public feeling was conspicuously displayed in the unin- 
terrupted hilarity of the evening, the company separating at a late 
hour, with a common sentiment of increased respect for their repre- 
sentative, and with animated expressions of mutual gratification. 
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A CANADIAN PARODY. 
A Knight of renown, to whom few would say no, 

Once his suit toa Lady would make,— 
The name of the Knight was Sir J—s —L—c—s Y—o, 
And as for the Lady, suffice it to know, 

’T'was she so far fam'd, of the Lake. 


And ob! says the Knight, though from England I came, 
To work o’er wide waters my way, 

To regions of glory, and folios of fame ; 

You'll shun my embraces, eluding my aim ; 
To all that I ask you'll say nay. 


Ah! hush says the maiden, these tones of despair, 
Unworthy of me and of you— 

Believe me, Sit Knight, in your passion I share ; 

And am willing to try, by my faith, I declare, 
Whether you, Sir, or I be most true. 


Should e’er, gallant Knight, my fidelity fail, 
Or my honour a stain ever know, 

I hope that grim Boreas, who rides on a gale, 

And Neptune, astride on the back of a whale, 
May burl me to Pluto below. 


The Knight then to cruise on Ontario's long lake, 
Betook him, when— list, and deplore! 

He found that the Lady who vows could so make, 

‘Though to honour and shame she had ne’er been awake, 

Had eloped with an old Commodore ! 


With stars, and with eagles, and colours so gay, 
He her pride and her vanity fed— 
But from our bold Knight would they both fly away, 
Who pursued them by night, and pursued them by day, 
‘Till around the whole space they had fled— 


He followed, nor feared either tempests or squalls, 
For danger to him was ahum,— 

She looked at him coyly, returned just his calls ; 

But rejected his presents, was shy of his alls, 
And refused to an union to come. 


And now to Niagara hastened the pair, 
The revelry there had begun— 
The tables they groaned ander true yankee fare, 
Of Pumkin and Pork, every man eat his share, 
When the bells on board ship tinkled one. 


Then first with amazement the Lady observed, 
An Indian stood up on the deck ; 
He looked as if long in bad weather he'd served; 
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His soul seemed all gloom, and his body unnerved, 
He sguinted, and bent was his neck. 


With feathers and scalps was his person bedeck'd : 
His hands, they were clay cold and damp ; 

At this sight wasall pleasure and gaiety check’d 

All the ships in the port were already half wreck’d, 
And blue burnt each binnacle lamp. 


The Lady, though trembling, then handed a chair, 
Begg'd he'd sit, just his strength to renew, 
But ah! who can judge how profound her despair, 
When the feathers flew off, and all present declare, 
"Twas the Prophet's grim ghost stood in view ! 
The sailors and soldiers that dwelt in the place, 
With fear, and with horror ali shake ; 
Worms slipt to the earth and snails mended their pace, 
While fleas and muskitoes stood fixed on his face, 
As he cried—List thou Lass of the Lake! ! 


Behold me thou false one ; and hear my dread tale— 
To the Knight oh! remember thy vows, 
Since thou to preserve thy bright honour didst fail, 
Grim Boreas is come on his charger the Gale, 
And old daddy Neptune astride on a whale ! 
To take thee to Pluto below. 


Thus saying he look’d all around him aghast ! 
While vainly her face she would screen— 

Then Boreas so bluff, blew a terrible blast 

While Neptune his net for the fair lady cast— 
And she sunk never more to be seen! 


So, ‘tis said too, sunk Harrison, Mappy’s spoilt pet, 
And none since his army commands, 
And the newspapers— Hera/d as well as Gazette— 
Declare that the ghost of the Lady mourns yet 
O’er his sabre and sash on the sands. 





ELEGY. 
You urge me, Damon, truly to reveal 
Why to the earth mine eyes dejected bend ; 
1 will not strive mine anguish to conceal, 
For thou canst feel the sorrows of a friend. 


To thee my soul hath told her deepest grief, 
Whene'er she sought a soft and healing balm ; 

And, like to Heaven, thou gavest sweet relief, 
And thraugh the breast diffus’d an holy calm. 


And griefs she could reveal, if she was prone, 
But they in mental bondage shall remain ; 

For those are sorrows keener than her own, 
Which swell her sighs, and yicld her bosom pain. 
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Know, then, Eugenius was my early friend, 
And truth illam’d him with her purest ray ; 

At Hymen’s shrine I saw him joyous bend, 
And lead Clarinda as his bride away. 


Nor were the sacred vows exchang’d in vain, 
One mutual flame their placid bosoms knew ; 

From love like theirs’ without a selfish stain, 
What lasting bliss, what mental joys accrue. 


Contentment led revolving years along, 

No clouds arose to dark connubial skies ; 
And when encircl’d by an infant throng, 

I read a parent’s raptures in his eyes. 


But lo! how transient are the joys of man, 

Though deck’d with radiance like the vap’rous bow ; 
They reign at most a short contracted span, 

The bright precursors to a flood of woe. 


Full oft will men’s imaginations tower, 
Built on the base of human frailties ; 
Which, like the vistons of the midnight hour, 
Will fade away as Reason opes her eyes, 


Ah! thus Eugenius saw his prospects fade, 1 

Saw lov'd Clarinda laid within the tomb; 
Tkere saw his chiidren in succession laid, 

Yea, all save one, a flower of fairest bloom. 
And she, sweet maid, with filial love inspir'd, 

Wept o'er bis sufferings and beguil'd his cares ; 
Was all a father’s fondness kad desired, 

A faithful prop in life’s declining years. 
And still had been but for a faithless man, 

Who, like a Judas, own’d a demon’s flame ; 
Who work’d ber ruin by a subtle plan, 

And then consign'd her to the pangs of shame. 


Degraded to herself, each comfort riven, 
Her spirits sunk to peace, no more to rise ; 
She claim’d forgiveness of offended heaven, 
And fell to death an early sacrifice. 
These are the sorrows of a zealous friend, 
Which I have strove to soothe as well as share ; 
But consolation has a fruitless end, 
His star of hope seeins clouded by despair. 


Thus can I see his days in woe depart, 
Without a pang, without a throbbing sigh ¢ 
Av human being with a bleeding heart, 
Ah ! can I mark and own a tearless eye ? 


It cannot be—nor yet shall friendship cease, 
To lure his mind from life’s intruding cares ; 

By painting heaven, and that eternal peace, 
Lhe freed, the hope-confiding, spirit shares, 
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An Essay on Medical Economy, comprising a sketch of the state 
of the profession in England, and the outline of a plan, calculated to 
give to the medica! body in general, an increase cf usefulness and 
respectability. 


A new Novel, called ‘* Mornton,” by Miss Callen, the Author 
of ‘“* Home,” is in the Press. 


Mr. Mac Henry, Author of an improved Spanish Grammar, has in 
the press a volume of Exercises on the Etymology, Syntax, Idioms, 
and Synonyms ot the Spanish Language. 


Mr. Hodgson’s Treatise on Anéurisms and wounded Arteries 
will appear early in March. It will form one volume 8vo. anda 
volume of highly-finished engravings in royal 4tv. which will be sold 
separately. 


A third edition of Dr. Hooper's Examinations in Anatomy, prac- 
tice of Physic, Surgery, &c. for the use of Students, greatly en- 
Jarged and improved, is ready for publication. 


A new and greatly improved edition of the Surgeon’s Vade Mecum, 
by Dr. Hooper, is in the press, and will be speedily published. 


A new edition of Mr. Anthony Todd Thomson’s Conspectus of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, Pharmacopeia, corrected and im- 
proved, is in the Press. 


Mr. Stewart, Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, 
has in the press a Treatise on Uterine Hemorriiage in one volume 
Svo. 

A third edition of Mr. Ware’s observations on the Opthalmy, Prosop- 


thalmy, and purulent eyes of new-born Children, &c. &c. with many 
additions, is ready for publication. 


Edinburgh in the nineteenth Century. Speedily will be published, 
Letters from Edinburgh by *****. This work will contain a detailed 
account of the present state of society and manners in the northern 
metropolis, sketches of its most eminent living characters, a view of 
the different partiesin Religion, Politics, and Literature. Strictures 
upon the Public Institutions, &c. &c. 


A new Literary and Political Review is immediately to be com- 
menced. in Edinburgh, under the title of the North British Review, 
or Constitutional Journal, to be published every two months. It 
is to be conducted on the broad and liberal principle of bestowing 
impartial consideration on every production of merit, without being 
guided in jts selection by any party or interested motives; and will 
uniformly maintain a firm adherence to the constitution of the country 
in all its parts, and to the administration of the government, so long 
as conducted with the same wisdom and energy, which, in times of 
unexampled difficulty, have raised higher than ever the dignity and 
prosperity of Britain, and prepared the way for the return of liberty 
and peace to the world. 





